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THE LADY’S WALK 


CHAPTER I 

I WAS on a visit to some people in 
Scotland when the events I am about 
to relate took place. They were not friends 
in the sense of long or habitual inter- 
course ; in short, I had met them only in 
Switzerland in the previous year ; but we 
saw a great deal of each other while we 
were together, and got into that easy in- 
timacy which travelling brings about more 
readily than anything else. We had seen 
each other in very great dtshabiltt both of 
mind and array in the chilly mornings after 
a night’s travelling, which perhaps is the 
severest test that can be applied in respect 
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to looks, and amid all the annoyances of 
journeys short and long, with the usual 
episodes of lost luggage, indifferent hotels, 
fusses of every description, which is an 
equally severe test for the temper ; and 
our friendship and liking (I am at liberty to 
suppose it was mutual, or they would never 
have invited me to Ellermore) remained 
unimpaired. I have always thought, and 
still think, that Charlotte Campbell was 
one of the most charming young women 
I ever met with ; and her brothers, if not 
so entirely delightful, were nice fellows, 
capital to travel with, full of fun and spirit. 
I understood immediately from their con- 
versation that they were members of a 
large family. Their allusions to Tom and 
Jack and little Harry, and to Mab and 
Mary, might perhaps have been tedious 
to a harsher critic ; but I like to hear of 
other people’s relations, having scarcely 
any of my own. I found out by degrees 
that Miss Campbell had been taken 
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abroad by her brothers to recover from a 
long and severe task of nursing, which had 
exhausted her strength. The little ones 
had all been down with scarlet fever, and 
she had not left them night or day. “ She 
gave up seeing the rest of us and regularly 
shut herself in,” Charley informed me, who 
was the younger of the two. “ She would 
only go out for her walk when all of us 
were out of the way. That was the worst 
of it,” the young fellow said, with great 
simplicity. That his sister should give 
herself up to the nursing was nothing re- 
markable ; but that she should deny her- 
self their precious company was a heroism 
that went to her brother’s heart. Thus by 
the way I learned a great deal about the 
family. Chatty, as they called her, was 
the sister-mother, especially of the little 
ones, who had been left almost in her sole 
charge since their mother died many years 
before. She was not a girl, strictly speak- 
ing. She was in the perfection of her 
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womanhood and youth — about eight-and- 
twenty, the age when something of the 
composure of maturity has lighted upon 
the sweetness of the earlier years, and 
being so old enhances all the charm of 
being so young. It is chiefly among 
young married women that one sees this 
gracious and beautiful type, delightful to 
every sense and every requirement of the 
mind ; but when it is to be met with un- 
married it is more celestial still. I cannot 
but think with reverence that this delicate 
maternity and maidenhood — the perfect 
bounty of the one, the undisturbed grace 
of the other — has been the foundation of 
that adoring devotion which in the old 
days brought so many saints to the shrine 
of the Virgin Mother. But why I should 
thus enlarge upon Charlotte Campbell at 
the beginning of this story I can scarcely 
tell, for she is not the foremost figure in 
it, and I am unintentionally deceiving the 
reader to begin with. 
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They asked me to come and see them at 
Ellermore when we parted, and, as I have 
nothing in the way of a home warmer or 
more genial than chambers in the Temple, 
I accepted, as may be supposed, with 
enthusiasm. It was in the first week of 
June that we parted, and I was invited for 
the end of August. They had “plenty of 
grouse,” Charley said, with a liberality of 
expression which was pleasant to hear. 
Charlotte added, “ But you must be pre- 
pared for a homely life, Mr. Temple, and 
a very quiet one.” I replied, of course, 
that if I had chosen what I liked best in 
the world it would have been this com- 
bination, at which she smiled with an 
amused little shake of her head. It 
did not seem to occur to her that she 
herself told for much in the matter. 
What they all insisted upon was the 
“plenty of grouse,” and I do not pre- 
tend to say that I was indifferent to 
that. 
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Colin, the eldest son, was the one with 
whom I had been least familiar. He was 
what people call reserved. He did not 
talk of everything as the others did. I 
did not indeed find out till much later 
that he was constantly in London, coming 
and going, so that he and I might have 
seen much of each other. Yet he liked 
me well enough. He joined warmly in 
his brother’s invitation. When Charley 
said there was plenty of grouse, he added, 
with the utmost friendliness, ‘‘And ye 
may get a blaze at a stag.” There was a 
flavour of the North in the speech of all ; 
not disclosed by mere words, but by an 
occasional diversity of idiom and change of 
pronunciation. They were conscious of 
this and rather proud of it than otherwise. 
They did not say Scotch, but Scots ; and 
their accent could not be represented by 
any of the travesties of the theatre, or what 
we conventionally accept as the national 
utterance. When I attempted to pronounce 
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after them, my own ear informed me what 
a travesty it was. 

It was to the family represented by 
these young people that I was going when 
I started on August 20, a blazing summer 
day, with dust and heat enough to merit 
the name of summer if anything ever did. 
But when I arrived at my journey’s end 
there was just change enough to mark the 
line between summer and autumn : a little 
golden haze in the air, a purple bloom of 
heather on the hills, a touch here and there 
upon a stray branch, very few, yet enough 
to swear by. Ellermore lay in the heart 
of a beautiful district full of mountains and 
lochs within the Highland line, and just 
on the verge of some of the wildest 
mountain scenery in Scotland. It was 
situated in the midst of an amphitheatre 
of hills, not of any very exalted height, 
but of the most picturesque form, with 
peaks and couloirs like an Alpine range in 
little, all glowing with the purple blaze of 
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the heather, with gleams upon them that 
looked like snow, but were in reality 
water-white threads of mountain torrents. 
In front of the house was a small loch 
embosomed in the hills, from one end of 
which ran a cheerful little stream, much 
intercepted by boulders, and much the 
brighter for its interruptions, which me- 
andered through the glen and fell into 
another loch of greater grandeur and 
pretensions. Ellermore itself was a com- 
paratively new house, built upon a fine 
slope of lawn over the lake, and sheltered 
by fine trees — great beeches which would 
not have done discredit to Berkshire, 
though that is not what we expect to see 
in Scotland, besides the ashes and firs 
which we are ready to acknowledge as of 
northern growth. I was not prepared for 
the luxuriance of the West Highlands — 
the mantling green of ferns and herbage 
everywhere, not to say the wealth of 
flowers, which formed a centre of still 
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more brilliant colour and cultivation amid 
all the purple of the hills. Everything 
was soft and rich and warm about the 
Highland mansion-house. I had expected 
stern scenery and a grey atmosphere. I 
found an almost excessive luxuriance of 
vegetation and colour everywhere. The 
father of my friends received me at a door 
which was constantly open, and where it 
seemed to me after a while that nobody 
was ever refused admission. He was a 
tall old man, dignified but homely, with 
white hair and moustache and the fresh 
colour of a rural patriarch ; which, however, 
he was not, but an energetic man of 
business, as I afterwards found. The 
Campbells of Ellermore were not great 
chiefs in that much-extended clan, though 
they were perfectly well-known people and 
had held their little estate from remote 
antiquity. But they had not stood upon 
their gentility, or refused to avail them- 
selves of the opportunities that came in 
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their way. I have observed that in the 
great and wealthy region of which Glasgow 
is the capital the number of the irrecon- 
cilables who stand out against trade is 
few. The gentry have seen all the 
advantages of combining commerce with 
tradition. Had it not been for this it is 
likely that Ellermore would have been a 
very different place. Now it was over- 
flowing with all those signs of care and 
simple luxury which make life so smooth. 
There was little show, but there was a 
profusion of comfort. Everything rolled 
upon velvet. It was perhaps more like 
the house of a rich merchant than of a 
family of long descent. Nothing could be 
more perfect as a pleasure estate than was 
this little Highland property. They had 
“plenty of grouse,” and also of trout in a 
succession of little lochs and mountain 
streams. They had deer on the hills. 
They had their own mutton, and every- 
thing vegetable that was needed for the 
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large, profuse household, from potatoes and 
cabbage up to grapes and peaches. But 
with all this primitive wealth there was 
not much money got out of Ellermore. 
The “ works ” in Glasgow supplied that. 
What the works were I have never exactly 
found out, but they afforded occupation 
for all the family, both father and sons ; and 
that the results were of the most pleasing 
description as regarded Mr. Campbell’s 
banker it was easy to see. 

They w^ all at home with the excep- 
tion of Colin, the eldest son, for whose 
absence many apologies, some of which 
seemed much more elaborate than were at 
all necessary, were made to me. I was, 
for my own part, quite indifferent to the 
absence of Colin. He was not the one 
who had interested me most ; and though 
Charley was considerably younger than 
myself, I had liked him better from the 
first. Tom and Jack were still younger. 
They were well occupied at “the works,” 
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and came home only from Saturday to 
Monday. The little trio in the nursery 
were delightful children. To see them 
gathered about Charlotte was enough to 
melt any heart. Chatty, they called her, 
which is not a very dignified name, but 
I got to think it the most beautiful in 
the world as it sounded all over that 
cheerful, much-populated house. “ Where 
is Chatty ? ” was the first question every- 
one asked as he came in at the door. If 
she was not immediately found, it went 
volleying through the house, all up 
the stairs and through the passages — 
“ Chatty ! where are you ? ” — and was 
always answered from somewhere or other 
in a full, soft voice, which was audible 
everywhere though it never was loud. 
“Here am I, boys,” she would say, with 
a pretty inversion which pleased me. 
Indeed, everything pleased me in Chatty 
— too much, more than reason. I found 
myself thinking what would become of 
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them all if, for example, she were to 
marry, and entered into a hot argument 
with myself on one occasion by way of 
proving that it would be the most selfish 
thing in the world were this family to 
work upon Chatty’s feelings and prevent 
her from marrying, as most probably, I 
could not help feeling, they would. At 
the same time, I perceived with a little 
shudder how entirely the whole thing 
would collapse if by any chance Chatty 
should be decoyed away. 

I enjoyed my stay beyond description. 
In the morning we were out on the hills 
or about the country. In the evening it 
very often happened that we all strolled out 
after dinner, and that I was left by Chatty’s 
side, “ the boys ” having a thousand 
objects of interest, while Mr. Campbell 
usually sat in his library and read the news- 
papers, which arrived at that time either 
by the coach from Oban or by the boat. 
In this way I went over the whole “ policy,” 
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as the grounds surrounding a country 
house are called in Scotland, with Chatty, 
who would not be out of reach at this 
hour, lest her father should want her, or 
the children. She would bid me not to 
stay with her, when no doubt it would be 
more amusing for me to go with the boys ; 
and when I assured her my pleasure was 
far greater as it was, she gave me a 
gracious, frank smile, with a little shake 
of her head. She laughed at me softly, 
bidding me not to be too polite or think 
she would mind if I left her ; but I think, 
on the whole, she liked to have me with 
her in her evening walk. 

“There is one thing you have not told 
me of,” I said, “ and that you must possess. 
I cannot believe that your family has been 
settled here so long without having a 
ghost.” 

She had turned round to look at me, 
to know what it was that had been omitted 
in her descriptions. When she heard what 
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it was she smiled a little, but not with the 
pleasant mockery I had expected. On 
the contrary, it was a sort of gentle smile 
of recognition of something left out. 

“ We don’t call it a ghost,” she said. “ I 
have wondered if you had never noticed. 
I am fond of it, for my part ; but then I 
have been used to it all my life. And 
here we are, then,” she added, as we 
reached the top of a little ascent and came 
out upon a raised avenue, which I had 
known by its name of the Lady’s Walk, 
without as yet getting any explanation 
what that meant. It must have been, I 
supposed, the avenue to the old house, 
and now encircled one portion of the 
grounds without any distinct meaning. 
On the side nearest the gardens and 
house it was but slightly raised above the 
shrubberies, but on the other side rose to 
the summit of a high bank, sloping steeply 
to the river, which, after it escaped from 
the loch, made a wide bend round that 
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portion of the grounds. A row of really 
grand beeches rose on each side of the 
path, and through the openings in the 
trees the house, the bright gardens, the 
silvery gleam of the loch were visible. The 
evening sun was slanting into our eyes as 
we walked along ; a little soft yet brisk air 
was pattering among the leaves, and here 
and there a yellow cluster in the middle 
of a branch showing the first touch of a 
cheerful decay. “ Here we are, then.” 
It was a curious phrase; but there are 
some odd idioms in the Scotch — I mean 
Scots — form of our common language, and 
I had become accustomed now to accept 
them without remark. 

“I suppose,” I said, “there must be 
some back way to the village or to the 
farmhouse under this bank, though there 
seems no room for a path ? ” 

“Why do you ask?” she said, looking 
at me with a smile. 

“ Because I always hear someone 
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passing along — I imagine down there. 
The steps are very distinct. Don’t you 
hear them now? It has puzzled me a 
good deal, for I cannot make out where 
the path can be.” 

She smiled again, with a meaning in 
her smile, and looked at me steadily, 
listening, as I was. And then, after a 
pause, she said, “That is what you are 
asking for. If we did not hear them it 
would make us unhappy. Did you never 
hear why this was called the Lady’s 
Walk ? ” 

When she said these words I was 
conscious of an odd enough change in 
my sensations — nay, I should say in my 
very sense--of hearing, which was the one 
appealed to. I had heard the sound often, 
and, after looking back at first to see 
who it was and seeing no one, had made 
up my mind that the steps were on some 
byway out of sight and came from below. 
Now my hearing changed, and I could 
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not understand how I had ever thought 
anything else ; the steps were on a level 
with us, by our side — as if some third 
person were accompanying us along the 
avenue. I am no believer in ghosts, nor 
the least superstitious, so far as I had ever 
been aware (more than everybody is), but 
I felt myself get out of the way with great 
celerity and a certain thrill of curious 
sensation. The idea of rubbing shoulders 
with something unseen gave me a shock 
in spite of myself. 

“ Ah,” said Charlotte, “it gives you an 
— unpleasant feeling. I forgot you are 
not used to it like me.” 

“ I am tolerably well used to it, for I 
have heard it often,” I said. It was 
cowardly to get to the other side, but I 
fear I did so with an involuntary move- 
ment. Then I laughed, which I felt to 
be altogether out of place and fictitious, 
and said, “No doubt there is some very 
easy explanation of it — some vibration or 
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echo. The science of acoustics clears up 
many mysteries. ” 

“ There is no explanation,” Chatty said 
almost angrily. “ She has walked here 
far longer than anyone can remember. It 
is an ill sign for us Campbells when she 
goes away. She was the eldest daughter, 
like me ; and I think she has got to be 
our guardian angel. There is no harm 
going to happen as long as she is here. 
Listen to her!” she cried, standing still 
with her hand raised. The low sun shone 
full on her, catching her brown hair, the 
lucid clearness of her brown eyes, her 
cheeks so clear and soft, in colour a little 
summer-brown too. I stood and listened 
with a something of excited feeling which 
I could not control. If I had followed my 
first impulse I am not sure that I should 
not have bolted through the shrubbery ; 
but of course I did not. And the sound of 
this third person, whose steps were not to 
be mistaken though she was unseen, made 
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my heart beat. It was no doubt the 
utmost folly ; for there must be an explana- 
tion for it in nature : of that I could not 
doubt for a moment. 

“You are startled,” she said, with a 
smile. 

“ Well, I should not be acting my part, 
should I, as I ought, if I did not feel the 
proper thrill. It must be disrespectful to 
a ghost not to be afraid.” 

“ Don’t say a ghost,” said Chatty ; “ I 
think that is disrespectful. It is the Lady 
of Ellermore ; everybody knows about her. 
And do you know,” she added, “when my 
mother died — the greatest grief I have 
ever known — the steps ceased ? Oh, it is 
true! You need not look me in the face 
as if there was anything to laugh at. It 
is ten years ago, and I was only a silly 
sort of girl, not much good to anyone. 
They sent me out to get the air when she 
was lying in a doze ; and I came here. I 
was crying, as you may suppose, and at 
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first I did not pay any attention. Then 
it struck me all at once — the Lady was 
away. They told me afterwards that was 
the worst sign. It is always death that is 
coming when she goes away.” 

The pathos of this incident confused all 
my attempts to touch it with levity, and 
we went on for a little without speaking, 
during which time it is almost unnecessary 
to say that I was listening with all my 
might to those strange footsteps, which 
finally I persuaded myself were no more 
than echoes of our own. 

“ It is very curious,” I said politely. 
“ Of course you were greatly agitated and 
too much absorbed in real grief to have 
any time to think of any explanation — the 
state of the atmosphere perhaps ” — 

She gave me an indignant look. We 
were nearly at the end of the walk, and at 
that moment I could have sworn that the 
footsteps, which had got a little in advance, 
here turned and met us coming back. I 
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am aware that nothing could sound more 
foolish, and that it could only be some 
vibration or atmospheric phenomenon. 
But yet this was how it seemed : it was 
not an optical but an aural delusion. So 
long as the steps were going with us it 
was less impossible to account for it ; but 
when they turned and audibly came back 
to meet us! Not all my strength of mind 
could prevent me from springing aside to 
let them pass. This time they came 
directly between us, and the agility of 
my start and withdrawal was naturally 
much more significant than the faltering 
laugh with which I excused myself. “It 
is a very curious sound indeed,” I said, 
with a tremor which slightly affected 
my voice. 

Chatty gave me a reassuring smile. 
She did not laugh at me, which was 
consolatory. She stood for a moment as 
if looking after the visionary passenger. 
“ We are not afraid,” she said, “ 


even 
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the youngest ; we all know she is our 
friend.” 

When we had got back to the side of 
the loch, where, I confess, I was pleased 
to find myself, in the free open air without 
any perplexing shadow of trees, I felt less 
objection to the subject. “ I wish you 
would tell me the story ; for of course there 
is a story ? ” I said. 

“No, there is no story — at least nothing 
tragical or even romantic. They say she 
was the eldest daughter. I sometimes 
wonder,” Chatty said, with a smile and a 
faint increase of colour, “whether she 
might not be a little like me. She lived 
here all her life, and had several genera- 
tions to take care of. Oh no, there was 
no murder or wrong about our Lady ; she 
just loved Ellermore above everything ; 
and my idea is that she has been allowed 
the care of us ever since.” 

“That is very sweet, to have the care 
of you,” I said, scarcely venturing to put 
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any emphasis on the pronoun ; “ but, after 
all, it must be slow work, don’t you think, 
walking up and down there for ever ? I 
call that a poor sort of reward for a good 
woman. If she had been a bad one, it 
might have answered very well for a 
punishment.” 

“Mr. Temple!” Chatty said, now red- 
dening with indignation, “ do you think it 
is a poor thing to have the care of your 
own people, to watch over them, whatever 
may happen — to be all for them and their 
service ? I don’t think so ; I should like 
to have such a fate.” 

Perhaps I had spoken thus on purpose 
to bring about the discussion. “ There is 
such a thing as being too devoted to a 
family. Are they ever grateful? They 
go away and marry and leave you in the 
lurch.” 

She looked up at me with a little 
astonishment. “ The members may vary, 
but the family never goes away,” she said ; 
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“ besides, that can apply to us in our 
present situation only. She must have 
seen so many come and go ; but that need 
not vex her, you know, because they go 
where she is.” 

“ My dear Miss Campbell, wait a bit ; 
think a little,” I said. “ Where she is ! 
That is in the Lady’s Walk, according to 
your story. Let us hope that all your 
ancestors and relations are not there.” 

“ I suppose you want to make me angry,” 
said Chatty. “ She is in heaven — have 
you any doubt of that? — but every day 
when the sun is setting she comes back 
home.” 

“Oh, come!” I said, “if it is only at 
the sunset, that is not so bad.” 

Miss Campbell looked at me doubtfully, 
as if not knowing whether to be angry. 
“You want to make fun of it,” she said, 
“ to laugh at it ; and yet,” she added, with 
a little spirit, “ you were very nervous half 
an hour ago.” 
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“ I acknowledge to being nervous. I 
am very impressionable. I believe that is 
the word. It is a luxury like another to be 
nervous at the fit moment. Frightened, 
you might say, if you prefer plain speaking. 
And I am very glad it is at sunset, not in 
the dark. This completes the circle of my 
Highland experiences,” I said ; “ every- 
thing now is perfect. I have shot grouse 
on the hill and caught trout on the loch, 
and been soaked to the skin and then 
dried in the wind ; I wanted nothing but 
the family ghost And now I have seen 
her, or at least heard her ” — 

“If you are resolved to make a joke of 
it I cannot help it,” said Chatty, “but I 
warn you that it is not agreeable to me, 
Mr. Temple. Let us talk of something 
else. In the Highlands,” she said, with 
dignity, “ we take different views of many 
things.” 

“ There are some things,” I said, “ of 
which but one view is possible — that I 
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should have the audacity and impertinence 
to laugh at anything for which you have a 
veneration ! I believe it is only because 
I was so frightened ” — 

She smiled again in her lovely motherly 
way, a smile of indulgence and forgiveness 
and bounty. “You are too humble now,” 
she said, “and I think I hear someone 
calling me. It is time to go in.” 

And to be sure there was someone 
calling her ; there always was, I think, at 
all hours of the night and day. 



CHAPTER II 

T O say that I got rid of the recollection 
of the Lady of Ellermore when I 
went upstairs, after a cheerful evening, 
through a long and slippery gallery to 
my room in the wing, would be untrue. 
The curious experience I had just had 
dwelt in my mind with a touch of not 
unpleasant perplexity. “ Of course,” I 
said to myself, “there must be some- 
thing to account for those footsteps — 
some hidden way in which the sounds 
must come.” Perhaps my first idea 
would turn out to be correct — that there 
was a byroad to the farm or to the 
stables, which in some states of the 
atmosphere, or perhaps it might even 

32 
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be always, echoed back the sounds of 
passing feet in some subterranean vibra- 
tion. One has heard of such things, one 
has heard, indeed, of every kind of natural 
wonder, some of them no more easy to 
explain than the other interpretation ; but 
so long as you have science with you, 
whether you understand it or not, you 
are all right. I could not help wondering, 
however, whether, if by chance I heard 
those steps in the long gallery outside my 
door, I should refer the matter comfort- 
ably to the science of acoustics. I was 
tormented, until I fell asleep, by a vague 
expectation of hearing them. I could not 
get them out of my mind or out of my 
ears, so distinct were they — the light step, 
soft but with energy in it, evidendy a 
woman’s step. I could not help recollect- 
ing, with a tingling sensation through all 
my veins, the distinctness of the turn it 
gave — the coming back, the steps going 
in a line opposite to ours. It seemed to 
3 
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me that from moment to moment I must 
hear it again in the gallery, and then how 
could it be explained ? 

Next day — for I slept very well 
after I had succeeded in getting to sleep, 
and what I had heard did not by any 
means haunt my dreams — next day I 
managed to elude all the pleasant occupa- 
tions of the house, and, as soon as I could 
get free from observation, I took my way 
to the Lady’s Walk. I had said that I 
had letters to write — a well-worn phrase, 
which of course means exactly what one 
pleases. I walked up and down the 

Lady’s Walk, and could neither hear nor 
see anything. On this side of the 
shrubbery there was no possibility of any 
concealed path ; on the other side the bank 
went sloping to the water’s edge. The 
avenue ran along from the corner of the 
loch half-way round the green plateau on 
which the house was planted, and at the 
upper end came out upon the elevated 
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ground behind the house; but no road 
crossed it, nor was there the slightest 
appearance of any mode by which a steady 
sound not its own could be communicated 
here. I examined it all with the utmost 
care, looking behind the bole of every tree, 
as if the secret might be there, and my 
heart gave a leap when I perceived what 
seemed to me one narrow track worn along 
the ground. Fancy plays us curious 
pranks even when she is most on her 
guard. It was a strange idea that I, who 
had come here with the purpose of finding 
a way of explaining the curious phenomena 
upon which so long and lasting a supersti- 
tion had been built, should be so quickly 
infected by it. I saw the little track, quite 
narrow but very distinct, and though of 
course I did not believe in the Lady of 
Ellermore, yet within myself I jumped at 
the certainty that this was her track. It 
gave me a curious sensation. The cer- 
tainty lay underneath the scepticism, as 
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if they were two things which had no con- 
nection with each other. Had anyone 
seen me it must have been supposed that 
I was looking for something among the 
bushes, so closely did I scrutinise every 
foot of the soil and every tree. 

It exercised a fascination upon me which 
I could not resist. The Psychical Society 
did not exist in those days, so far as I 
know, but there are many minds outside 
that inquisitive body to whom the 
authentication of a ghost story, or, to speak 
more practically, the clearing up of a 
superstition, is very attractive. I managed 
to elude the family arrangements once 
more at the same hour at which Miss 
Campbell and I had visited the Lady’s 
Walk on the previous evening. It was a 
lovely evening, soft and warm, the western 
sky all ablaze with colour, the great 
branches of the beeches thrown out in 
dark maturity of greenness upon the flush 
of orange and crimson, melting into celestial 
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rosy red as it rose higher, and flinging 
itself in frothy heaps across the serene 
blue above. The same wonderful colours 
glowed in reflection out of the loch. The 
air was of magical clearness, and earth 
and sky seemed stilled with an almost awe 
of their own loveliness, happiness, and 
peace. 

“The holy time was quiet as a nun, 
Breathless with adoration.” 

For my part, however, I noticed this 
only in passing, being intent on other 
thoughts. From the loch there came a 
soft tumult of voices. It was Saturday 
evening, and all the boys were at home. 
They were getting out the boats for an 
evening row, and the white sail of the toy 
yacht rose upon the gleaming water like a 
little white cloud among the rosy clouds of 
that resplendent sky. I stood between 
two of the beeches that formed a sort of 
arch, and looked out upon them, distracted 
for an instant by the pleasant distant sound 
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which came softly through the summer air. 
Next moment I turned sharply round with 
a start, in spite of myself ; turned quickly 
to see who it was coming after me. There 
was, I need not say, not a soul within 
sight. The beeches fluttered softly in the 
warm air ; the long shadows of their great 
boles lay unbroken along the path ; nothing 
else was visible, not even a bird on a bank. 
I stood breathless between the two trees, 
with my back turned to the loch, gazing at 
nothing, while the soft footsteps came 
quietly on, and passed me — passed me! 
with a slight waft of air, I thought, such as 
a slight, light figure might have made ; but 
that was imagination perhaps. Imagina- 
tion ! was it not all imagination ? or what 
was it ? No shadows or darkness to 
conceal a form by ; full light of day 
radiant with colour ; the most living, 
delightful air, all sweet with pleasure. I 
stood there speechless and without power 
to move. She went along softly, without 
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changing the gentle regularity of her tread, 
to the end of the walk. The steps grew 
fainter as they went farther and farther 
from me. I never listened so intently in 
my life. I said to myself, “ If they go out 
of hearing I shall know it is merely an 
excited imagination.” And on they went, 
almost out of hearing, only the faintest 
touch upon the ground ; then there was a 
momentary pause, and my heart stood still, 
but leaped again to my throat and sent 
wild waves of throbbing to my ears next 
moment : they had turned and were 

coming back. 

I cannot describe the extraordinary 
effect. If it had been dark it would have 
been altogether different. The brightness, 
the life around, the absence of all that one 
associates with the supernatural, produced 
a thrill of emotion to which I can give no 
name. 1 1 was not fear ; yet my heart 

beat as it had never done in any dangerous 
emergency (and I have passed through 
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some that were exciting enough) before ; 
my breath seemed to go away from me. 
Would she come back to where I was? 
She did, passing me once more, with the 
same movement of the air (or so I thought), 
and turned again. But by that time my 
pulses were all clanging so in my ears 
that I could bear it no longer. I turned 
and walked precipitately away, stumbling 
down the little slope and losing myself in 
the shrubberies which were beneath the 
range of the low sun, now almost set, and 
felt dank and cold in the contrast. It was 
something like plunging into a bath of cold 
air after the warmth and glory above. 

It was in this way that my first experi- 
ence ended. Miss Campbell looked at me 
a little curiously with a half-smile when I 
joined the party at the loch side. She 
divined where I had been, and perhaps 
something of the strange agitation I felt, 
but she took no further notice ; and as I 
was in time to find a place in the boat, 
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where she had established herself with 
the children, I lost nothing by my meeting 
with the mysterious passenger in the 
Lady’s Walk. 

I did not go near the place for some 
days afterwards, but I cannot say that it 
was ever long out of my thoughts. I had 
long arguments with myself on the subject, 
representing to myself that I had heard 
the sound before hearing the superstition, 
and then had found no difficulty in 
believing that it was the sound of some 
passenger on an adjacent path, perhaps 
invisible from the walk. I had not been 
able to find that path, but still it might 
exist at some angle which, according to 
the natural law of the transmission of 
sounds — • Bah ! what jargon this was ! 
Had I not heard her turn, felt her pass 
me, watched her coming back ? And then 
I paused with a loud burst of laughter 
at myself. “ Ass ! you never had any 
of these sensations before you heard the 
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story,” I said. And that was true ; but 
I heard the steps before I heard the story ; 
and, now I think of it, was much startled 
by them, and set my mind to work to 
account for them, as you know. “And 
what evidence have you that the first 
interpretation was not the right one ? ” 
myself asked me with scorn ; upon which 
question I turned my back with a hopeless 
contempt of the pertinacity of that other 
person who has always so many objections 
to make. Interpretation! could any inter- 
pretation ever do away with the effect 
upon my actual senses of that invisible 
passer-by? But the most disagreeable 
effect was this, that I could not shut out 
from my mind the expectation of hearing 
those same steps in the gallery outside my 
door at night. It was a long gallery, 
running the full length of the wing, highly 
polished and somewhat slippery, a place 
in which any sound was important. I 
never went along to my room without a 
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feeling that at any moment I might hear 
those steps behind me, or after I had 
closed my door might be conscious of 
them passing. I never did so, but neither 
have I ever got free of the thought. 

A few days after, however, another 
incident occurred that drove the Lady’s 
Walk and its invisible visitor out of my 
mind. We were all returning home in 
the long northern twilight from a mountain 
expedition. How it was that I was the 
last to return I do not exactly recollect. 
I think Miss Campbell had forgotten to 
give some directions to the watchman’s 
wife at the lodge, which I volunteered to 
carry for her. My nearest way back would 
have been through the Lady’s Walk, had 
not some sort of doubtful feeling restrained 
me from taking it. Though I have said 
and felt that the effect of these mysterious 
footsteps was enhanced by the full day- 
light, still I had a sort of natural reluctance 
to put myself in the way of encountering 
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them when the darkness began to fall. I 
preferred the shrubberies, though they 
were darker and less attractive. As I 
came out of their shade, however, some- 
one met me, coming apparently from that 
direction. I thought at first it was 
Charlotte, for the outline was like hers. 
It was almost dark, and what little light 
there was was behind her, so that I could 
not distinguish her features. She was tall 
and slight, and wrapped apparently in a 
long cloak, a dress usual enough in those 
rainy regions. I think, too, that her veil 
was over her face. The way in which 
she approached made it apparent that she 
was going to speak to me, which surprised 
me a little, though there was nothing 
extraordinary in it ; for of course by this 
time all the neighbourhood knew who I 
was and that I was a visitor at Ellermore. 
There was a little air of timidity and 
hesitation about her as she came forward, 
from which I supposed that my sudden 
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appearance startled her a little, -and yet 
was welcome as an unexpected way of 
getting something done that she wanted. 
Tant de choses en tin mot, you will say — 
and yet it was quite true. She came up 
to me quickly as soon as she had made up 
her mind. Her voice was very soft, but 
very peculiar, with a sort of far-away 
sound, as if the veil or evening air 
interposed a sort of visionary distance 
between her and me. “ I cannot speak 
to them. I must not speak to them,” she 
said, then paused a little and seemed to look 
at me with eyes that shone dimly through 
the shadows like stars in a misty sky. 

“Can I be of any use to you? I am 
living here,” I said, very much surprised. 

“Tell them it’s Colin! Colin! in trouble 
and temptation. Oh, and I must not 
speak ! ” 

“ Colin ! ” I said, startled ; then, after a 
moment, “ Pardon me, this is an uncom- 
fortable message to entrust to a stranger. 
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Is he ill? What must I tell them?” I 
was still less interested than surprised. 

“In great trouble and temptation,” she 
repeated, with a sort of wail. “ Oh, the 
bonnie boy, the bonnie boy ! ” 

“ Stop,” I cried, “ stop ! ” for she seemed 
about to pass on. “If I am to say this 
there must be something more. Who is 
it that sends the message ? They will 
ask me, of course. And what is wrong ? ” 
She seemed to wring her hands under 
her cloak, and looked at me with an 
attitude and gesture of supplication. “In 
great trouble,” she said, “in great trouble! 
And me, I can do nothing ; nor even 
speak, nor even speak ! ” 

And, notwithstanding all that I could 
say, she left me so, with a wave of her 
hand, disappearing among the dark bushes. 
It may be supposed that this was no 
agreeable charge to give to a guest, one 
who owed nothing but pleasure and kind- 
ness to the Campbells, but had no 
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acquaintance beyond the surface with 
their concerns. They were, it is true, 
very free in spirit, and seemed to have as 
little dessous des cartes in their life and 
affairs as could be imagined. But Colin 
was the one who was spoken of less freely 
than any other in the family. He had 
been expected several times since I came, 
but had never appeared. It seemed that 
he had a way of postponing his arrival, 
and “of course,” it was said in the family, 
never came when he was expected. I 
had wondered more than once at the testy 
tone in which the old gentleman spoke of 
him sometimes, and the line of covert 
defence always adopted by Charlotte. To 
be sure, he was the eldest, and might 
naturally assume a greater independence 
of action than the other young men, who 
were yet scarcely beyond the age of 
pupilage and in their father’s house. 

But from this, as well as from the still 
more natural and apparent reason that to 
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bring them bad news of any kind was 
most disagreeable and inappropriate on 
my part, the commission I had so strangely 
received hung very heavily upon me. I 
turned it over in my mind as I dressed 
for dinner (we had been out all day, and 
dinner was much later than usual in con- 
sequence) with great perplexity and 
distress. Was I bound to give a message 
forced upon me in such a way? If the 
lady had news of any importance to give, 
why did she turn away from the house, 
where she could have communicated it 
at once, and confide it to a stranger ? On 
the other hand, would I be justified in 
keeping back anything that might be of 
so much importance to them ? It might 
perhaps be something for which she did 
not wish to give her authority. Some- 
times people in such circumstances will 
even condescend to write an anonymous 
letter to give the warning they think 
necessary, without betraying to the victims 
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of misfortune that anyone whom they know 
is acquainted with it. Here was a justifica- 
tion for the strange step she had taken. 
It might be done in the utmost kindness 
to them, if not to me ; and what if there 
might be some real danger afloat and 
Colin be in peril, as she said ? I thought 
over these things anxiously before I went 
downstairs, but even up to the moment of 
entering that bright and genial drawing- 
room, so full of animated faces and cheerful 
talk, I had not made up my mind what I 
should do. When we returned to it after 
dinner I was still uncertain. It was late, 
and the children were sent to bed. The 
boys went round to the stables to see that 
the horses were not the worse for their 
day’s work. Mr. Campbell retired to his 
library. For a little while I was left alone, 
a thing that very rarely happened, 
Presently Miss Campbell came downstairs 
from the children’s rooms, with that air 
about her of rest and sweetness, like a 
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reflection of the little prayers she has been 
hearing and the infant repose which she 
has left, which hangs about a young 
mother when she has disposed her babies 
to sleep. Charlotte, by her right of being 
no mother, but only a voluntary mother 
by deputy, had a still more tender light 
about her in the sweetness of this duty 
which God and her goodwill, not simple 
nature, had put upon her. She came 
softly into the room with her shining 
countenance. “ Are you alone, Mr. 
Temple?” she said, with a little surprise. 
“ How rude of those boys to leave you,” 
and came and drew her chair towards the 
table where I was in the kindness of her 
heart. 

“ I am very glad they have left me if I 
may have a little talk with you,” I said ; 
and then, before I knew, I had told her. 
She was the kind of woman to whom it is 
a relief to tell whatever may be on your 
heart. The fact that it was her own con- 
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cern seemed to move her less than the care 
to myself. She was very much surprised 
and disturbed. “ Colin in trouble ? Oh, 
that might very well be,” she said, then 
stopped herself. “ You are his friend,” she 
said ; “you will not misunderstand me, 
Mr. Temple. He is very independent, 
and not so open as the rest of us. That 
is nothing against him. We are all rather 
given to talking ; we keep nothing to our- 
selves — except Colin. And then he is 
more away than the rest.” The first 
necessity in her mind seemed to be 
this, of defending the absent. Then came 
the question, From whom could the warn- 
ing be ? Charley came in at this moment, 
and she called him to her eagerly. “ Here 
is a very strange thing happened. Some- 
body came up to Mr. Temple in the 
shrubbery and told him to tell us that 
Colin was in trouble.” 

“ Colin ! ” I could see that Charley was, 
as Charlotte had been, more distressed 
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than surprised. “ When did you hear 
from him last ? ” he said. 

“ On Monday ; but the strange thing is, 
who could it be that sent such a message ? 
You said a lady, Mr. Temple ? ” 

“ What like was she ? ” said Charley. 
Then I described as well as I could. 
“ She was tall and very slight ; wrapped 
up in a cloak, so that I could not make out 
much, and her veil down. And it was 
almost dark.” 

“It is clear she did not want to be 
recognised,” Charley said. 

“ There was something peculiar about 
her voice, but I really cannot describe it ; 
a strange tone, unlike anything ” — 

“ Marion Gray has a peculiar voice ; she 
is tall and slight. But what could she 
know about Colin ? ” 

“I will tell you who is more likely,” 
cried Charley, “ and that is Susie Cameron. 
Her brother is in London now; they may 
have heard from him.” 
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“ Oh, Heaven forbid ! oh, Heaven 
forbid ! the Camerons of all people ! ” 
Charlotte cried, wringing her hands. The 
action struck me as so like that of the 
veiled stranger that it gave me a curious 
shock. I had not time to follow out the 
vague, strange suggestion that it seemed 
to breathe into my mind ; but the sensation 
was as if I had suddenly, groping, come 
upon someone in the dark. 

“Whoever it was,” I said, “she was not 
indifferent, but full of concern and in- 
terest ” — 

“ Susie would be that,” Charley said, 
looking significantly at his sister, who rose 
from her chair in great distress. 

“ I would telegraph to him at once,” she 
said, “ but it is too late to-night.” 

“And what good would it do to tele- 
graph? If he is in trouble it would be no 
help to him.” 

“ But what can I do ? what else can I 
do ? ” she cried. I had plunged them into 
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sudden misery, and could only look on 
now as an anxious but helpless spectator, 
feeling at the same time as if I had in- 
truded myself upon a family affliction ; for 
it was evident that they were not at all 
unprepared for “ trouble ” to Colin. I felt 
my position very embarrassing, and rose 
to go away. 

“I feel miserably guilty,” I said, “as if 
I had been the bearer of bad news ; but I 
am sure you will believe that I would 
not for anything in the world intrude 
upon ” — 

Charlotte paused to give me a pale sort 
of smile, and pointed to the chair I had 
left. “ No, no,” she said, “don’t go away, 
Mr. Temple. We do not conceal from 
you that we are anxious — that we were 
anxious even before — but don’t go away. 
I don’t think I will tell my father, Charley. 
It would break his rest. Let him have 
his night’s rest whatever happens, and 
there is nothing to be done to-night ” — 
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“We will see what the post brings 
to-morrow,” Charley said. 

And then the consultation ended abruptly 
by the sudden entrance of the boys, bring- 
ing a gust of fresh night air with them. 
The horses were not a grain the worse, 
though they had been out all day ; even 
old Grumbling Geordie, the coachman, 
had not a word to say. “You may have 
them again to-morrow, Chatty, if you like,” 
said Tom. She had sat down to her 
work, and met their eyes with an unruffled 
countenance. “ I hope I am not so un- 
reasonable,” she said, with her tranquil 
looks ; only I could see a little tremor in 
her hand, as she stooped over the socks 
she was knitting. She laid down her work 
after a while, and went to the piano and 
played accompaniments, to which first Jack 
and then Tom sang. She did it without 
any appearance of effort, yielding to all the 
wishes of the youngsters, while I looked 
on wondering. How can women do this 
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sort of thing? It is more than one can 

o 

divine. 

Next morning Mr. Campbell asked “by 
the bye,” but with a pucker in his forehead, 
which, being now enlightened on the 
subject, I could understand, if there was 
any letter from Colin. “ No,” Charlotte 
said (who, for her part, had turned over all 
her letters with a swift, anxious scrutiny). 
“But that is nothing,” she said, “for we 
heard on Monday.” The old gentleman 
uttered a “ Umph ! ” of displeasure. “Tell 
him I think it a great want in manners 
that he is not here to receive Mr. Temple.” 
“Oh, father, Mr. Temple understands,” 
cried Charlotte, and she turned upon me 
those mild eyes, in which there was now a 
look that went to my heart, an appeal at 
once to my sympathy and my forbearance, 
bidding me not to ask, not to speak, yet to 
feel with her all the same. If she could 
have known the rush of answering feeling 
with which my heart replied ; but I had to 
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be careful not even to look too much 
knowledge, too much sympathy. 

After this two days passed without any 
incident. What letters were sent, or other 
communications, to Colin I could not tell. 
They were great people for the telegraph, 
and flashed messages about continually. 
There was a telegraph station in the little 
village, which had been very surprising to 
me at first ; but I no longer wondered, 
seeing their perpetual use of it. People 
who have to do with business, with great 
“works” to manage, get into the way 
more easily than we others. But either 
no answer or nothing of a satisfactory 
character was obtained, for I was told no 
more. The second evening was Sunday, 
and I was returning alone from a ramble 
down the glen. It was Mr. Campbell’s 
custom to read a sermon on Sunday even- 
ings to his household, and as I had, in 
conformity to the custom of the family, 
already heard two at church, I had deserted 
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on this occasion, and chosen the freedom 
and quiet of a rural walk instead. It was 
a cloudy evening, and there had been rain. 
The clouds hung low on the hills, and half 
the surrounding peaks had retired alto- 
gether into the mist. I had scarcely set 
foot within the gates when I met once 
more the lady whose message had brought 
so much pain. The trees arched over the 
approach at this spot, and even in full 
daylight it was in deep shade. Now in 
the evening dimness it was dark as night. 
I could see little more than the slim, straight 
figure, the sudden perception of which 
gave me — I could scarcely tell why — a 
curious thrill of something like fear. She 
came hurriedly towards me, an outline, 
nothing more, until the same peculiar 
voice, sweet but sharp, broke the silence. 
“ Did you tell them ? ” she said. 

It cost me an effort to reply calmly. 
My heart had begun to beat with an 
excitement over which I had no control, 
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like a horse that takes fright at something 
which its rider cannot see. I said, “Yes, 
I told them,” straining my eyes, yet feeling 
as if my faculties were restive like that 
same horse, and would not obey me, 
would not look or examine her appearance 
as I desired. But indeed it would have 
been in vain, for it was too dark to see. 

“ But there’s nothing done, nothing 
done!” she said. “Would I come for 
nothing ? ” And there was again that 
movement, the same as I had seen in 
Charlotte, of wringing her hands. 

“ Pardon me,” I said, “will you tell me 
who you are ? I am a stranger here ; no 
doubt if you would see Miss Campbell 
herself, or tell me who it is ” — 

I felt the words somehow arrested in 
my throat, and she drew back from me 
with a sudden movement. It is hard to 
characterise a gesture in the dark, but 
there seemed to be a motion of impatience 
and despair in it. “Who would I be?” 
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she cried, “that could not speak? It’s 
because you’re a stranger, and wish them 
well. Colin, Colin ! oh, the bonnie boy ! ” 

“ I will carry your message, but, for 
God’s sake, if it is so important, tell me 
who sends it,” I said. 

She shook her head and went rapidly 
past me, notwithstanding the anxious 
appeals that I tried to make. She seemed 
to put out a hand to wave me back as I 
stood gazing after her. Just then the 
lodge door opened. I suppose the woman 
within had been disturbed by the sound of 
the voices, and a gleam of firelight burst 
out upon the road. Across this gleam I 
saw the slight figure pass quickly, and 
then a capacious form with a white apron 
came out and stood in the door. The 
sight of the coachman’s wife in her large 
and comfortable proportions gave me a 
certain ease, I cannot tell why. I hurried 
up to her. “Who was that that passed 
just now ? ” I asked. 
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“That passed just now? There was 
naebody passed. I thought I heard a 
voice, and that it was maybe Geordie ; but 
nobody has passed here that I could see.” 

“Nonsense! you must have seen her,” 
I cried hastily ; “ she cannot be out of 
sight yet. No doubt you would know 
who she was — a lady, tall and slight — in 
a cloak ” — 

“Eh, sir, ye maun be joking!” cried 
the woman. “ What lady, if it werna 
Miss Chatty, would be walking here at 
this time of the night ? Lady ! it might 
maybe be the schoolmaster’s daughter. 
She has one of those ulsters like her 
betters. But naebody has passed here this 
hour back, o’ that I’m confident,” she said. 

“Why did you come out, then, just at this 
moment ? ” I cried. The woman contem- 
plated me in the gleam from the fire from 
top to toe. “ You’re the English gentleman 
that’s biding up at the house,” she said. 
“ ’Deed, I just heard a step, that was nae 
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doubt your step, and I thought it might 
be my man ; but there has naebody, far 
less a lady, whatever she had on, passed 
my door coming or going. Is that you, 
Geordie ? ” she cried suddenly, as a step 
became audible approaching the gate from 
the outer side. 

“Ay, it’s just me,”- responded her 
husband out of the gloom. 

“ Have ye met a leddy as ye came 
along? The gentleman here will have it 
that there’s been a leddy passing the gate, 
and there’s been no leddy. I would have 
seen her through the window even if I 
hadna opened the door.” 

“ I’ve seen no leddy,” said Geordie, 
letting himself in with considerable noise 
at the foot entrance, which I now re- 
membered to have closed behind me when 
I passed through it a few minutes before. 
“ I’ve met no person ; it’s no’ an hour for 
leddies to be about the roads on Sabbath 
day at e’en.” 
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It was at this moment that a wild 
siiggestion darted into my mind. How it 
came I cannot tell. I was not the sort of 
man, I said to myself, for any such folly. 
My imagination had been a little touched, 
to be sure, by that curious affair of the 
footsteps ; but this, which seemed to make 
my heart stand still and sent a shiver 
through me, was very different, and it was 
a folly not to be entertained for a moment. 
I stamped my foot upon it instantly, 
crushing it on the threshold of the mind. 
“Apparently either you or I must be mis- 
taken,” I said, with a laugh at the high 
tone of Geordie, who himself had evidently 
been employed in a jovial way — quite 
consistent, according to all I had heard, 
with very fine principles in respect to the 
Sabbath. I had a laugh over this as I 
went away, insisting upon the joke to 
myself as I hurried up the avenue. It 
was extremely funny, I said to myself ; it 
would be a capital story among my other 
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Scotch experiences. But somehow my 
laugh died away in a very feeble sort of 
quaver. The night had grown dark even 
when I emerged from under the trees, by 
reason of a great cloud, full of rain, which 
had rolled up over the sky, quenching it 
out. I was very glad to see the lights of 
the house gleaming steadily before me. 
The blind had not been drawn over the 
end window of the drawing-room, and 
from the darkness without I looked in 
upon a scene which was full of warmth 
and household calm. Though it was 
August there was a little glimmer of fire. 
The reading of the sermon was over. 
Old Mr. Campbell still sat at a little table 
with the book before him, but it was 
closed. Charlotte in the foreground, with 
little Harry and Mary on either side of 
her, was “hearing their paraphrase .” 1 

1 The Paraphrases are a selection of hymns always 
printed along with the metrical version of the Psalms in 
use in Scotland, and more easy, being more modem in 
diction, to be learned by heart. 
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The boys were putting a clever dog 
through his tricks in a sort of clandestine 
way behind backs, at whom Charlotte 
would shake a finger now and then with 
an admonitory smiling look. Charley was 
reading or writing at the end of the room. 
The soft little chime of the children’s 
voices, the suppressed laughter and 
whispering of the boys, the father’s 
leisurely remark now and then, made up 
a soft murmur of sound which was like the 
very breath of quietude and peace. How 
did I dare, their favoured guest, indebted 
so deeply as I was to their kindness, to 
go in among them with that mysterious 
message and disturb their tranquillity once 
more ? 

When I went into the drawing-room, 
which was not till an hour later, Charlotte 
looked up at me smiling, with some playful 
remark as to my flight from the evening 
reading. But as she caught my eye her 
countenance changed. She put down her 
5 
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book, and after a little consideration walked 
to that end window through which I had 
looked, and which was in a deep recess, 
making me a little sign to follow her. 
“How dark the night is,” she said, with 
a little pretence of looking out, and then 
in a hurried under-tone, “ Mr. Temple, 
you have heard something more ? ” 

“Not any more, but certainly the same 
thing repeated. I have seen the lady 
again.” 

“And who is she? Tell me frankly, 
Mr. Temple. Just the same thing — that 
Colin is in trouble ? no details ? I cannot 
imagine who can take so much interest. 
But you asked her for her name ? ” 

“ I asked her, but she gave me no reply. 
She waved her hand and went on. I 
begged her to see you, and not to give 
me such a commission ; but it was of no 
use. I don’t know if I ought to trouble 
you with a vague warning that only seems 
intended to give pain.” 
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“Oh yes,” she cried, “oh yes, it was 
right to tell me. If I only knew who it 
was ! Perhaps you can describe her 
better, since you have seen her a second 
time. But Colin has friends — whom we 
don’t know. Oh, Mr. Temple, it is 
making a great claim upon your kindness, 
but could not you have followed her and 
found out who she was ? ” 

“ I might have done that,” I said. “To 
tell the truth, it was so instantaneous and 
I was so startled.” 

She looked up at me quickly with a 
questioning air, and grew a little pale, 
gazing at me ; but whether she com- 
prehended the strange wild fancy which 
I could not even permit myself to realise 
I cannot tell ; for Charley, seeing us stand- 
ing together, and being in a state of 
nervous anxiety, also here came and 
joined us, and we stood talking together 
in an undertone till Mr. Campbell called 
to know if anything was the matter. “ You 
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are laying your heads together like a set 
of conspirators,” said the old gentleman, 
with a half-laugh. His manner to me was 
always benign and gracious ; but now that 
I knew something of the family troubles, 
I could perceive a vein of suppressed 
irritation, a certain watchfulness, which 
made him alarming to the other members 
of the household. Charlotte gave us both 
a warning look. “ I will tell him to- 
morrow — I will delay no longer — but not 
to-night,” she said. “Mr. Temple was 
telling us about his ramble, father. He 
has just come in in time to avoid the 
rain.” 

“ Well,” said the old man, “ he cannot 
expect to be free from rain up here in the 
Highlands. It is wonderful the weather 
we have had.” And with this the con- 
versation fell into a very domestic channel. 
Miss Campbell this time could not put 
away the look of excitement and agitation 
in her eyes. But she escaped with the 
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children to see them put to bed, and we sat 
and talked of politics and other mundane 
subjects. The boys were all going to 
leave Ellermore next day — Tom and Jack 
for the “ works,” Charley upon some other 
business. Mr. Campbell made me formal 
apologies for them. “ I had hoped Colin 
would have been at home before now to 
do the honours of the Highlands ; but we 
expect him daily,” he said. He kept his 
eye fixed upon me as if to give emphasis 
to his words and defy any doubt that 
might arise in my mind. 

Next morning I was summoned by 
Charley before I came downstairs to 
“come quickly and speak to my father.” 
I found him in the library, which opened 
from the dining-room. He was walking 
about the room in great agitation. He 
began to address me almost before I was 
in sight. 

“ Who is this, sir, that you have 
been having meetings with about Colin ? 
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Some gossip or other that has taken ye in. 
I need not tell you, Mr. Temple, a lawyer 
and an Englishman, that an anonymous 
statement” — For once the old gentle- 
man had forgotten himself, his respect for 
his guest, his fine manners. He was 
irritated, obstinate, wounded in pride and 
feeling. Charlotte touched him on the 
arm with a murmured appeal, and turned 
her eyes to me in anxious deprecation. 
But there was no thought farther from my 
mind than that of taking offence. 

“ I fully feel it,” I said ; “ nor was it my 
part to bring any disagreeable suggestions 
into this house — if it had not been that my 
own mind was so burdened with it and 
Miss Campbell so clear-sighted.” 

He cast a look at her, half affectionate, 
half displeased, and then he said to me 
testily, “ But who was the woman? That 
is the question ; that is what I want to 
know.” 

My eyes met Charlotte’s as I looked up. 
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She had grown very pale, and was gazing 
at me eagerly, as if she had divined some- 
how the wild fancy which once more shot 
across my mind against all reason and 
without any volition of mine. 



CHAPTER III 

M R. CAMPBELL was not to be 
moved. He was very anxious, 
angry, and ill at ease ; but whether it was 
that he would not betray to me that the 
message, which he viewed as an anonymous 
statement, could cause him any uneasiness, 
or whether it was perplexity and confusion 
of mind, or if he really felt a confidence 
which neither his son nor daughter shared, 
I cannot tell. But he refused to be 
influenced in any way by this strange com- 
munication. It would be some intrusive 
woman, he said ; some busybody — there 
were many about — who, thinking she 
could escape being found out in that way, 
had thought it a grand opportunity of 
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making mischief. He made me a great 
many apologies for his first hasty words. 
It was very ill-bred, he said ; he was 
ashamed to think that he had let himself 
be so carried away ; but he would hear 
nothing of the message itself. It appeared 
that Miss Campbell had both written and 
telegraphed to her brother. To the letter 
there was as yet no reply ; but Colin had 
answered the telegram by a somewhat angry 
one, declaring that he was all right. “ What 
more would you have him to do?” Mr. 
Campbell said, with a sort of restrained fury. 
Charlotte said nothing more in my presence, 
but I divined that she was anxiously en- 
deavouring to induce him, if not to go 
himself, yet to permit her to go to her 
brother. The position was a very embar- 
rassing one, especially when all the brothers 
left for their business, which they did by 
the morning boat. It seemed out of all 
character that a stranger should remain 
in the circumstances ; so I contrived 
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to have a letter by the midday post 
summoning me back to town. They were, 
of course, quite well aware that letters do 
not come from London on a Monday ; but 
Charlotte at least made no remark. Her 
father looked at me rather fiercely, being 
irritated and susceptible, and disposed to 
take offence at anything that seemed to 
attach importance to this curious episode ; 
and the children made a great outcry and 
lamentation ; but they did not make any 
serious attempt to change my resolution. 
It was even agreeable to Miss Campbell 
I saw, and this gave me a pang, anxious 
as I was to be agreeable to her in every 
way. The last boat would get me to the 
nearest station in time for the night train, 
or it was suggested that I mmht be driven 
there, which would give me still more 
time. I had made all my arrangements, 
and had come downstairs again, somewhat 
forlorn, to have my last talk with the 
woman whose sweet company during these 
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two or three weeks past had been more to 
me than I could say. I found her with 
her hat on, waiting for me in the hall. 
“ I thought you would like to take one 
turn more,” she said, with a smile, in 
which (I hoped) there was some sadness. 
There was certainly excitement in her 
eyes, in her movements a sort of eagerness 
and almost impatience. We went out and 
walked across the lawn to the side of the 
loch. The sun was beginning to sink ; 
the sky was all aglow, putting on by 
degrees the gorgeous hues of a northern 
sunset. She said nothing till we were 
clear of all possibility of listeners — too far 
off for the children to rush out upon us, 
as they so often did. Then she paused 
suddenly, and looked up into my face. 
“Mr. Temple,” she said, “you will think 
me heartless, letting you go without a 
word, though well I know the reason 
why. You think you are a trouble to us 
at such a time. Oh no, you are no trouble. 
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But I am selfish ; I don’t wish to detain 
you — I want you to do something for me.” 
“Anything,” 1 cried, “anything — what- 
ever man can.” 

“ I knew you would say so ; that is why 
I have scarcely said I am sorry. I have 
not tried to stop you. Mr. Temple, I 
am not shutting my eyes to it like my 
father. I am sure that, whoever it was 
that spoke to you, the warning was true. 
I want you to go to Colin,” she said 
abruptly, after a momentary pause, “and 
let me know the truth.” 

“To Colin?” I cried. “ But you know 
how little acquainted we are. It was not 
he who wrote to me, but Charley ” — 
“And I. You don’t leave me out, I 
hope,” she said, with a faint smile. “ But 
what could make a better excuse than that 
you have been here? Mr. Temple, you 
will go when I ask you ? Oh, I do more 
— I entreat you ! Go, and let me know 
the truth.” 
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“ Of course I shall go — from the moment 
you ask me, Miss Campbell ; but what if 
I offend, and make him angry? He may 
think me a spy upon him. He may 
think ” — 

“Oh, Mr. Temple, never mind. You 
have been so friendly to us. Think what 
a comfort it will be to me. You have 
been mixed up in it all. You are not 
like a stranger ; and yet if you knew the 
comfort, the satisfaction it is that you are 
a stranger ! Do you know what I mean ? 
I can speak to you. It is not like expos- 
ing my poor Colin to somebody who has 
known him all his life, and who will say, 

* I knew this was what would happen.’ 
Do you know what I mean ? ” she asked, 
with the tears in her eyes. 

And I hope I was man enough to 
understand without either offence or think- 
ing too much of the confidence thus given 
to me. I perceived that I was a sort of 
forlorn hope ; that I was like a rope thrown 
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out to a drowning man ; all the more 
prized because I was not of them — perhaps 
because I would disappear — my use being 
served — and be seen no more. But this 
was not — oh, surely not — what she meant ! 
She was not a woman to throw anyone 
over who had served her. We walked 
up and down the side of the water, which 
every moment grew more and more into a 
blazing mirror, a burnished shield decked 
with every imaginable colour, though our 
minds had no room for its beauty, and it 
only touched my eyesight in coming and 
going. There she told me much about 
Colin, which I had not known or guessed 
— about his inclinations and tastes, which 
were not like any of the others, and how 
his friends and his ways were unknown to 
them. “ But we have always hoped this 
would pass away,” she said, “for his heart 
is good; oh, his heart is good! You 
remember how kind he was to me when 
we met you first? He is always kind.” 
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Thus we walked and talked until I had 
seen a new side at once of her character 
and life. The home had seemed to me 
so happy and free from care ; but the 
dark shadow was there as everywhere, 
and her heart often wrung with suspense 
and anguish. We then returned slowly 
towards the house, still absorbed in this 
conversation, for it was time that I should 
go in and eat my last meal at Ellermore. 

We had come within sight of the door, 
which stood open as always, when we 
suddenly caught sight of Mr. Campbell 
posting towards us with a wild haste, so 
unlike his usual circumspect walk that 
I was startled. His feet seemed to twist 
as they sped along, in such haste was he. 
His hat was pushed back on his head, his 
coat-tails flying behind him — precipitate, 
like a man pursued, or in one of those 
panics which take away breath and sense, 
or, still more perhaps, as if a strong wind 
were behind him, blowing him on. When 
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he came within speech of us, he called out 
hurriedly, “ Come here ! come here, both 
of you ! ” and turning, hastened back with 
the same breathless hurry, beckoning with 
his hand. “He must have heard some- 
thing more,” Charlotte said, and rushed 
after him. I followed a few steps behind. 
Mr. Campbell said nothing to his daughter 
when she made up to him. He almost 
pushed her off when she put her hand 
through his arm. He had no leisure even 
for sympathy. He hurried along with 
feet that stumbled in sheer haste till he 
came to the Lady’s Walk, which lay in 
the level sunshine, a path of gold between 
the great boles of the trees. It was a 
slight ascent, which tried him still more. 
He went a few yards along the path, then 
stopped and looked round upon her and me, 
with his hand raised to call our attention. 
His face was perfectly colourless. Alarm 
and dismay were written on every line of 
it. Large drops of perspiration stood 
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upon his forehead. He seemed to desire 
to speak, but could not ; then held up his 
finger to command our attention. For the 
first moment or two my attention was so 
concentrated upon the man and the singula- 
rity of his look and gesture, that I thought 
of nothing else. What did he want us to 
do? We stood all three in the red light, 
which seemed to send a flaming sword 
through us. There was a faint stir of 
wind among the branches overhead, and 
a twitter of birds ; but in the great stillness 
the faint lap of the water upon the shore 
was audible, though the loch was at some 
distance. Great stillness — that was the 
word ; there was nothing moving but 
these soft actions of nature. Ah ! this 
was what it was ! Charlotte grew perfectly 
pale too, like her father, as she stood and 
listened. I seem to see them now : the 
old man with his white head, his ghastly 
face, the scared and awful look in his eyes, 
and she gazing at him, all her faculties 
6 
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involved in the art of listening, her very 
attitude and drapery listening too, her 
lips dropping apart, the life ebbing out of 
her, as if something was draining the blood 
from her heart. 

Mr. Campbell’s hand dropped. “ She’s 
away,” he said, “she’s away,” in tones 
of despair ; then, with a voice that was 
shaken by emotion, “ I thought it was 
maybe my fault. By times you say Bam 
getting stupid.” There was - the most 
heart-rending tone in this I ever heard — 
the pained humility of the old confessing 
a defect, lit up with a gleam of feverish 
hope that in this case the defect might be 
a welcome explanation. 

“ Father dear,” cried Charlotte, putting 
her hand on his arm — she had looked like 
fainting a moment before, but recovered 
herself — “it may be only a warning. It 
may not be desperate even now.” 

All that the old man answered to this 
was a mere repetition, pathetic in its 
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simplicity. “ She’s away, she’s away.” 
Then, after a full minute’s pause, “You 
mind when that happened last ? ” he said. 

“Oh, father! oh, father!” cried 
Charlotte. I withdrew a step or two from 
this scene. What had I, a stranger, to do 
with it ? They had forgotten my presence, 
and at the sound of my step they both 
looked up with a wild, eager look in their 
faces, followed by blank disappointment. 
Then he sighed, and said, with a return of 
composure, “You will throw a few things 
into a bag, and we’ll go at once, Chatty. 
There is no time to lose.” 

They went down to the house together, 
arm in arm, and I remained alone in the 
Lady’s Walk. My head was turning 
round. Was it the most superstitious 
folly ? What was it ? Common sense, 
which will come in at inconvenient moments 
and drive one into a corner, stalked forth 
and looked me, with cynical eyes, in the 
face. Well! were they mad, or idiots, or 
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what was it ? I stood still and listened till 
my sense of the incongruous and absurd 
was too much for me. The footsteps which 
I had once heard so clearly going along 
this way, and which had in my hearing 
turned and gone back, were no longer 
audible. The wind in the branches, the 
stir of a bird on the bough, the blackbirds 
singing clear and high in the shrubberies, 
even, as I have said, the lap of the water 
on the shore, were audible, but nothing 
else. I walked along to the end and back 
again. There was not a sound. Well, I 
said to myself, I suppose the sound that 
caused it must be stilled for some reason 
or other ; and I laughed. But next 
moment I felt the skin creep upon me, a 
sort of cold shiver rising under the roots 
of my hair. I was too much, I suppose, 
under the influence of the family to regard 
it in a robust and sensible way. Certain 
it is, that however the science of acoustics 
might account for it, as a matter of fact 
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those mysterious sounds had ceased and 
could be heard no more. 

The next hour was to me so confused 
and incoherent that I could make nothing 
of it. I was left alone. Only a servant 
came to tell me that the carriage would 
be at the door at a certain time. Both 
Charlotte and her father had disappeared, 
and whether they were going with me, or 
meant to let me depart without further 
notice, I could not tell. When the carriage 
drove to the door, however, they both 
appeared. Mr. Campbell was carefully 
wrapped up, though the evening was not 
cold. He looked more feeble than I had 
supposed him to be, and older ; there was 
a quiver and twitching about his face, and 
he tottered as he got with difficulty into 
the carriage. We drove to the station 
with scarcely a word. “ Have you got the 
bags right, Chatty? Have you a rug 
for the journey? Are you sure you 
brought money enough ? ” 
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“Yes, father, yes,” Charlotte said. He 
was evidently altogether dependent upon 
her. She directed me with a look to give 
him my arm when we arrived at the 
railway station, and ran to and fro herself, 
taking- the tickets and doing all that was 

t> o 

needful. 

“ Let me do it,” I said ; “I cannot bear 
to see you doing such work.” 

“You are serving me much better as it 
is,” she said. And then came the long 
journey, swinging through the night with 
that great clang of movement and vibration 
of the separated air, which seems to deafen 
the mind as well as the body and crush 
down anxious thought. Mr. Campbell 
slept a little, with his fine white head 
relieved against the cushions, and then 
Charlotte came closer to me and talked. 
I asked her instructions humbly as to what 
I should do, and she begged me, with a 
certain terror in her face, to stay with 
them, to go with them to Colin’s lodgings. 
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She talked a great deal to me in soft tones 
during the night, with a confidence and 
familiarity that touched me deeply. It 
seemed to help her to get through the 
dreary hours. She told me that it was 
when her mother died that the steps had 
been inaudible before. She did not use 
this phraseology. She said, “When the 
lady went away before.” “ Dear Miss 
Campbell,” I said, “you who are so 
reasonable, so full of sense and thought, 
what could those sounds have to do with 
matters so serious ? It was a holiday, and 
the people were away from the farm. No 
doubt that was the cause. There was no 
echo from the other road, wherever it may 
be.” 

She looked at me with a pitying air. 
“Do you really believe that?” she said. 
“ And don’t you feel the world poor, poor,” 
— her voice suspended itself a moment on 
that little national peculiarity, the repetition 
which gives force — “when, instead of 
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being a good guardian, a kind soul, it is 
only a vulgar echo, a thing that is nothing?” 
The water shone in her eyes when she 
lingered in the slight chant of her speech 
upon the good and kind , but dried up and 
they shone upon me with defiance when 
she scorned the vulgar, the material. 
Then she added, with a low voice touched 
with awe, “And who was it, Mr. Temple, 
that came to you, that gave you that 
warning ? ” 

“ I have asked myself the question, Miss 
Campbell.” 

“Yes, and you have answered it too. 
Who else? It is that that makes my 
heart fail,” she said. 

“ If,” said I, “we find your brother, as 
I hope we shall, well and happy ” — 

Her countenance changed. “In that 
case — God grant it ! oh, God grant it ! — 
you may say what you please, Mr. Temple.” 
Then after a moment she said quickly, 
“What is that the French say about the 
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unforeseen being always the thing that 
happens ? In that case ” — But she did 
not tell me what it was that she had 
foreseen. 

To have Charlotte there, altogether a 
thing so far beyond hope, travelling with 
me, perhaps to owe something to me, and 
certainly without any doubt to find myself 
woven in with the web of her life, was so 
unexpected and so delightful that I could 
not perhaps be so deeply affected by their 
troubles as I might have been otherwise. 
If it was pain to them, it was good to me 
— I could not but feel the heart rise in my 
breast, notwithstanding the pathos there 
was in the old man’s feebleness, in the 
broken sleep into which he fell, and the 
unprotected openness of his slumbering 
countenance, all revealed in the pain, the 
anxiety, the irritation of his misery under 
the wavering lamp. And yet by moments 
the pity of it would touch me in spite of 
myself. An old man, a good man, whose 
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life had been full of kindness done to 
others — I had seen that and heard of it on 
all sides. He had given every kind of aid 
to his dependants. At the “works,” to 
be an orphan was to be the child of the 
master ; and all round him in the country 
his hand was ever ready — his heart, like 
his door, always open. And yet this man, 
who had done so much for others, this was 
his reward. His own firstborn, the apple 
of his eye ! — I did not know, in so many 
words, what they feared, but it was not 
disease or death — it was evil in some 
shape or other — vice, perhaps crime. 
God help us all ! if justice had been the 
rule in this world, he must have been 
defended from every harm by the most 
spotless, the most devoted of children ; his 
own good deeds would have been returned 
to him in gratitude and blessing ; he would 
have been the happy man of the Psalms, 
unashamed in the gates. Alas ! and now 
his grey hairs, his white head was bent low. 
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We reached London in the fresh early 
daylight, which made us look all the more 
fatigued and worn ; and then they had a 
consultation what to do. The decision at 
last was to postpone for an hour or two 
the visit to Colin, that Mr. Campbell might 
get a little rest. I went with them to the 
hotel. Charlotte said nothing, but she 
gave me an imploring look, and her 
father’s weakness seemed to grow upon 
him every hour. He wanted my arm to 
go upstairs. He looked for me, and called 
me to his side with a little querulous 
movement. Perhaps, by some confusion 
in his mind, he seemed to consider that he 
had somehow a right to my services. 
But, though he felt his weakness, he would 
not suffer Charlotte to go to her brother 
alone. “ I am all right,” he said ; “I am 
all right. It is because I have not slept. 
You young people who sleep, that makes 
all the difference.” He was in reality 
the only one of us who had slept at all. 
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Breakfast was prepared for us in one of 
those bare rooms in the great new caravan- 
serai for travellers which are so associated 
with fatigue and vacancy, with hurried, pain- 
ful recollections, and melancholy meetings 
and partings. When 1 went into it, Char- 
lotte was standing at the window. She 
called me hastily as soon as I came in. She 
seized my arm when I came up to her, and 
drew me close by the window. “ Look ! 
was that she ? ” she cried wildly. “ Look ! 
look! or she will be gone.” She pointed 
to the street below, which was alive with 
a constant succession of passers-by. To 
make out one from another was difficult 
enough. They moved and recrossed in 
front of us, a stream of men and women, 
never ending. “Is that she?” I looked 
blankly, now here, now there. “No, no; 
not that way — to the left,” said Charlotte 
— “ there — there ! ” I saw nothing but a 
stream of people following and crossing 
each other, all equally commonplace and 
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unknown. I made her sit down, for she 
was trembling. “ It is impossible,” I said, 
“ to distinguish any individual in such a 
crowded street.” 

“ Oh, not so ! not so ! I saw her as 
plainly as I do you now. She was in the 
midst of a group which seemed to open 
and let her be seen. She was in a grey 
cloak and veil, exactly as you described 
her. She shook her head at me. I 
almost thought I could hear her speak.” 

“ It is your imagination that is excited. 
How could you see at that distance, much 
less hear ? ” 

“ I thought,” said Charlotte solemnly, 
“that she said, ‘Too late, too late!’ I 
know I could not hear. Do not find fault 
with me. I am very unhappy. There ! 
there ! you can see her now ? ” 

Somebody in a cloak indeed disappeared 
in the crowd as I looked out, but who it 
was, how could 1 tell ? Perhaps a work- 
woman going to her work, or careful 

o o 
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manager out to make her market. I took 
Charlotte’s hand, which was trembling, 
and held it in mine. She was sobbing 
under her breath. “All this is too much 
for you,” I said. “ Find fault with you ? 
Oh that I could take this trouble on my 
own shoulders, whatever it is ! ” 

She tried to smile as she looked up. 
“ Perhaps,” she said, “it was imagination, 
as you say. What is imagination ? Does 
it make any difference ? ” She was not 
aware how much meaning was in her 
words, but spoke as one bewildered, not 
knowing what was real and what unreal 
about her. 

It was about eleven o’clock when they 
set out. I put Mr. Campbell into a cab, 
where he sat very square, with his staff 
between his knees, leaning upon it, and 
his face like that of a benignant old judge, 
wound up to make a painful decision. 
Charlotte took her place beside him. For 
my own part, I sprang into a hansom, 
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and desired the man to follow. It seemed 
impossible to predict what might happen. 
I had begun to be superstitious and fanciful 
myself, and a dozen times over fancied that 
I saw a woman in a cloak following our 
course with wistful looks, or shaking her 
head, as Charlotte had seen her. Had 
she seen it, or only imagined it ? And if 
the latter, I asked myself in her own words, 
What difference did it make ? 



CHAPTER IV 

C OLIN’S lodgings proved to be in the 
last place to which I should have 
thought him likely to have gone — in one 
of the prim, respectable, old-fashioned 
streets about Bloomsbury. Probably he 
felt himself more out of the way of remark 
there than he would have been in regions 
more under public inspection, and where 
acquaintances might have found him more 
readily. I got out quickly to hand Mr. 
Campbell from the cab, and he held fast 
to my arm, apparently with a little con- 
fusion of mind. “Yes, I want your arm. 
I am — a little shaky this morning ; don’t 
leave me, Charley!” he said. “Father, 
it is Mr. Temple,” said Charlotte. He 
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looked up at me with dim eyes, and a half 
smile. “Ay, to be sure, it is Mr. Temple. 
Never mind, he will just come with me all 
the same.” He had been so determined 
before not to acknowledge to me any 
anxiety about Colin, that this sudden 
abandonment of all reticence struck me 
with strange surprise. I exchanged a 
glance with Charlotte over his shoulder. 
“Will you come, since he says so?” she 
said. I could not blame her for not 
wishing for my presence, but I felt by 
the weight of his hand upon my arm that 
I was necessary, and said nothing more. 

There was evidently a little excitement 
in the house at the sight of the carriage and 
the party arriving. The door was opened 
by a young woman, too much dressed for 
a servant — the landlady’s daughter, no 
doubt — who came out with the distinct 
intention of admitting nobody. Yes, Mr. 
Campbell lived there, she acknowledged ; 
but he was not very well — he was confined 
7 
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to his room. She believed he was still in 
bed ; he had left orders that he could see 
nobody. “He will see us,” said Charlotte. 
“ Will you let us pass at once, please, 
and show me my brother’s room.” The 
young woman gave a little scream. "Oh! 
I can’t let you go in,” she cried; “ I daren’t. 
What would they all say to me ? ” “ What 

is all this ? ” said the old man, pushing for- 
ward ; indeed, it was I whom he pushed 
forward, like an implement to clear the 
way. He made his way thus up the steps 
and in at the door, the girl retreating before 
him. This put me forward a little in 
advance of him into the first room that 
presented itself, an untidy parlour. Here 
he resigned my arm and sat down. “Go 
and tell Colin I am here,” he said to his 
daughter. “Oh! I tell you, Mr. Campbell 
can’t see you — he is ill in bed,” cried the 
girl, shutting the door upon us, and 
standing with her back to it, evidently too 
frightened to know what to do. The room 
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was good-sized, though completely out of 
order, badly furnished and faded. It was 
connected by folding- doors, which were 
closed, with another room behind. Pre- 
sently one of these opened and admitted 
another young woman, a little older than 
the first, and still more elaborately dressed, 
who came into the midst of us with sudden 
impetuosity, but closed carefully the door 
behind her. “ I would like to know,” she 
said, “who it is that is making so much 
noise, with a sick person in the house. 
I am Mrs. Campbell, if you have anything 
to say to me.” She tossed her head with 
a determined air, confronting Miss Camp- 
bell as if this was her natural antagonist. 
Charlotte gave a low cry. She put herself 
in her turn before her father, as if to defend 
him from an encounter so unlooked for. 
But the old man caught her dress and thrust 
her out of the way. He rose up tremulous, 
feeling for my arm. “You are — what?” 
he said, putting up his hand to his ear. 
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“ Old gentleman,” cried the young 
woman, “ I don’t know who you are that 
push in like this to a strange house, nor 
that person there — that is your daughter, 
I suppose? If you’ve got any claim upon 
him, I’m here to answer for him ; he’s a 
gentleman, and we were married at church 
as good as anybody. If she thinks she 
has any claim upon him, she’s just got to 
say it to me ” — 

“ Chatty, will this be Colin’s wife ? ” 

“It looks like it, father,” said Charlotte, 
with a sorrowful shake of her head. And 
then she said, “ I am very thankful. It 
might have been worse. If there is no 
more harm than this, oh, father dear — 
many a good man has been mistaken. 
All may be well yet.” 

“ My God ! Colin’s wife ! ” the old man 
cried, pushing me away from him and 
dropping back into his chair. He had 
raised his voice, and the words seemed 
to ring through the house. They were 
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answered by a loud cry and groan mingled 
together from the other side of the closed 
door. Then it was pulled open forcibly, 
and, haggard, unshaven, half - dressed, 
Colin himself looked in. Never have I 
seen so tragic a figure. His eyes were 
bloodshot and wild, his beard half grown, 
the darkness of his countenance and 
straggling hair thrown up by the white 
shirt, crumpled and untidy, which covered 
his shoulders. He gave one terrible glance 
round, taking in everything ; and I have 
never myself doubted that, not only the 
sudden appearance of his father and sister, 
and the old man’s look of death (which 
none of us perceived at the moment), but 
the contrast between Charlotte, standing 
there, and the woman, who immediately 
began to exclaim at his appearance, and 
to attempt to force him back again, struck 
to the very heart of the half-maddened 
man, and turned the scale at once. He 
gave one desperate look, pushing off with 
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fury the hand of the wife, which she had 
laid upon his arm, and disappeared again. 
The next moment the sharp ring of a pistol 
shot, close at hand, rang into us all, as if 
we each had received the bullet. That, I 
know, was my own sensation. At the 
same moment there was a heavy fall in 
the room beyond, and a groan — the only 
one and the last. 

It would be in vain for me to attempt 
to describe the scene that followed. The 
woman who had called herself Mrs. Camp- 
bell flung open the folding - doors and 
rushed into the room behind. He was 
lying in a heap half under a table which 
had been drawn up to the side of a sofa- 
bed. He had just risen, it was evident 
from the tumbled mass of coverings. A 
cup of tea and the remains of some food 
were on the table, placed where he could 
reach them from the bed. He had been 
at breakfast when this terrible interruption 
came. On one side of his plate lay a 
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quantity of letters, some of which he had 
opened. An open case with one pistol in 
it was on the table. The other lay, with 
a curl of smoke still about the mouth, on 
the floor. I followed the woman, who 
flung herself down beside him on the floor, 
and made the house resound with her 
shrieks. I had no special knowledge of 
such matters, but I had a little experience, 
and had seen wounds and accidents. I 
was convinced at the first glance that the 
doctor, whom I immediately rushed out 
to seek, was unavailing. The shot had 
been mortal. But the living had to be 
cared for, if not the dead. By good 
fortune I found a doctor only a few doors 
off, who was still at home, attending to a 
number of poor patients who crowded 
about his door. He came with me in- 
stantly. I told him what had happened 
as exactly as I could while we ran from 
one house to the other. When I took 
him into the scene of the tragedy, I found 
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the table cleared away, the room open, 
the morning air from the opened window 
playing upon the head, heavy as marble, 
which Charlotte, seated on the floor, was 
supporting upon her lap. But no one, not 
even the most inexperienced tyro, would 
have been deceived in that look. As far 
from the warm pursuits of the cheerful day 
as if he had been dead for a century was 
Colin, never to be called to account for 
his errors, or shrink from the eye of an 
angry father in this world any more. 

His wife was standing by, crying and 
scolding together. 

“Oh, what did you come here for to 
drive him wild?” she cried. “He was 
getting better. And what if he had lost 
money ? there was plenty still. We’d have 
gone abroad, as he said. We’d have got 
on. It’s not so very much as him and me 
could have wanted. What did you come 
here for to madden him altogether? He 
said as I wasn’t to have nothing to do 
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with you. Oh, Campbell ! Campbell ! 
can’t you hear me crying? It’s only a 
faint. I know it’s only a faint. If you 
would go away and let him be quiet with 
me, he would come to himself.” 

The doctor opened the shirt, on which 
there was scarcely any blood, though it 
was black with the smoke of the pistol, 
which seemed to have been placed against 
it. Charlotte, motionless as the form that 
leaned upon her, sat with her tearless eyes 
fixed upon him, following every movement. 
After a brief examination, the doctor laid 
his hand gently on her arm. 

“If you will let me,” he said compassion- 
ately, “we will lift him on to the bed.” 
Then he added, still more gently, “You 
can do nothing more for him.” 

He and I together, not without difficulty, 
did this last service. The woman behind 
broke out into tears and cries, and mingled 
questions and reproaches. 

“ It’s a faint he is in, doctor. Oh, bring 
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him round, bring him round ! What is the 
good of being a doctor if you cannot do 
that? It’s all their doing, coming so 
sudden, and he frightened to face them, 
they’re so hard and cruel. " Oh, doctor, 
don’t you see he’s in a faint? Give him 
something ; do something to bring him to!” 
“Try to be quiet,” said the doctor, with 
some severity in his tone. He knew 
who she was, and thought of her, as was 
evident, only as the landlady’s daughter. 
“You might take example by this lady, 
who has far more to do with it. All the 
doctors in the world could not bring him 
to, poor fellow! Compose yourself, my 
good girl, and take the lady away.” 

The young woman gave a great shriek. 
“ Who are you calling girl ? ” she cried. 
“ I’m his wife! his lawful wife! and he is 
only in a faint. Oh, Campbell ! Campbell ! 
don’t you hear me ? Oh, doctor, for God’s 
sake, bring him to ! ” 

Poor creature ! beyond her passion and 
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her pride there was some real feeling too. 
She flung herself at the foot of the bed in 
a passion of weeping, with loud hysterical 
shrieks that rang through the house. This 
brought to her her mother and sister, who, 
awed by Charlotte’s presence, and by the 
horror of the catastrophe, had been left in 
the background, but who now rushed in, 
and, one at either side, began to pour 
forth mingled wails for the dead and 
entreaties to the living. 

“Take the lady away,” the doctor said, 
turning to me. Charlotte had not moved. 
She stood at the end of the bed, with a 
face like marble, not noticing the noise 
and tumult near her. She might have 
been all alone with her dead — so still was 
she ; her eyes fixed upon him, the hand- 
kerchief in her hand with which she had 
been bathing his dead forehead. The 
blow seemed to have struck her to marble. 
Sometimes her mouth quivered a little, 
but she did not shed a tear nor utter a 
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word. I took her hand to lead her away, 
and then she turned a little toward me 
with a pitiful look. 

“We were too late,” she said. 

“ Come away ; there is nothing you can 
do now. Oh, let me take you away ; there 
are others who need you ! ” 

“ Nothing I can do,” she said dreamily ; 
“nothing anyone can do. Too late! too 
late ! ” But she did not move. She was 
in a region where sounds from without did 
not reach her. Perhaps, for the moment, it 
was not even pain she felt, but a wonder- 
ing awe and solemnity which silenced 
every thought. 

“ Charlotte,” I cried, being too much 
moved myself to remember any kind of 
rule, “where is your father? You have 
forgotten him ! Where has he gone ? 
Your father?” I was alarmed, indeed, at 
his absence from among the group about 
poor Colin’s bed. 

“Ah!” she said, rousing herself with a 
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sigh, that seemed to come from the very 
bottom of her heart. “My father!” and 
turned away slowly from the couch and 
him that lay upon it. The folding-doors 
were half open, and showed at first only a 
portion of the chair on which Mr. Campbell 
had placed himself, and from which it 
seemed he had never moved. One limp 
arm and colourless hand hung from the 
arm of it. His head, sunk upon his breast, 
was but half visible. For the moment I 
had no thought but that he had died there, 
where he sat, and the sight of him added 
the last horror to the scene. Both dead, 
father and son, and by one blow ! 

Charlotte was at his side in a second, 
while I had done no more than start in my 
horror. She had loosened the wrappings 
about his throat, and changed the position 
of his head, before I could get to her. 
She was all thought, all energy ; she who 
a moment before had been smitten, too, 
into marble! Happily, the doctor, who 
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was still there, went to him at once ; and 
we got him laid upon the shabby sofa in 
this room, which corresponded to the bed 
in the other on which his son lay. It was 
a slight paralytic seizure, the doctor said ; 
a fit out of which he would recover prob- 
ably soon. The situation altogether was 
so pitiful that even this stranger was 
moved. He took me aside, and asked 
where they were living, and what were 
the circumstances ; and when I explained 
that they had arrived only this morning, 
offered to have rooms prepared in his own 
house, and to take them there until Mr. 
Campbell should have recovered. I was 
thankful to accept this proposal in place 
of anything better, finding myself in the 
strange position of head of this sad 
party, and responsible for everything ; for 
Charlotte was entirely occupied with her 
father, and I could not bear that she 
should be disturbed by the miserable 
details which had now to be thought of. 
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I had to leave her to attend to all these, 
but hurried back as soon as I was able to 
share her vigil. And I have seldom 
known anything so terrible as the long 
watch by that speechless old man ; the 
creeping on of the endless daylight hours, 
the coming of the evening. She took my 
presence without remark, and referred to 
me as if I had been a brother without a 
word. This gave me a personal pleasure, 
of which I was half ashamed, at so dreadful 
a moment ; but otherwise the day passed 
like a dream. 

In the evening there was a stir of 
returning consciousness. He opened his 
eyes, and seemed to recognise his daughter 
by his side, and attempted to raise his 
arm, which was powerless. The inability 
to do this troubled him, and, perhaps, 
helped to rouse him. At first his speech 
was only a confused babble, principally of 
complaint and annoyance at being kept 
there. He seemed to think he was bound 
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to his couch, and got very angry in his 
inarticulate commands to her to loose him. 
But, by and by, his mind took a milder 
mood, and his power of speech gradually 
came back. 

“I’m thinking, I’m thinking,” he said, 
“I’ve maybe been — light-headed. Where 
is the doctor? Maxwell, where are ye?” 
and he tried to turn his head to look 
round. Maxwell was the name of their 
doctor at home. Charlotte stood almost 
over him, in her anxiety to prevent him 
from seeing anything that could bring the 
scene of the morning to his mind ; and by 
this time it was dark, and two wretched, 
flickering candles made the room difficult 
to decipher. He remembered something, 
however, of what had passed. A flicker 
of a smile passed over his face. 

“ But, Chatty, ye’ve — ye’ve found 
Colin ? ” he stammered. 

“Yes, father.” 

“That’s well — that’s well! What’s all 
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that noise and shouting? It’ll be the lads 
bringing him home.” 

I turned away, feeling that I could not 
bear it, almost afraid, excited and fatigued 
as I was, of making some hysterical 
outburst. But she could. She stood 
perfectly still, with her back to the light, 
shutting out from him as with wings all 
those local particulars which might have 
survived his recollection. She told him, 
with a voice that never faltered, how he 
must submit to be carried to bed. And, 
as a matter of fact, he submitted like a 
child, and was soon feebly interested by 
his removal, and refreshed by the soft air 
of the night that blew in his face, as we 
placed him in the litter to carry him away. 
Fortunately, the way was very short, and 
though there was some difficulty in getting 
through the crowd which had been gathered 
around the door for some hours, drawn 
together by rumours of the tragedy within, 

we managed it without disturbing him 
8 
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much. I saw him give a tremulous glance 
about him, and stooped down to hear 
what he was saying, but all that I could 
make out was a murmur about “A queer 
place London, a queer place.” He had, 
it seemed, forgotten everything except a 
faint, confused idea of Colin, and that he 
was found and being brought home. 

He fell asleep very soon after he had 
been settled in bed, in a comfortable room, 
where there was already a nurse in attend- 
ance. Then Charlotte came out to me 
and held out her hands. “You are tired 
to death,” she said; “you ought to rest; 
but I must go back to him." 

“ Not to-night, not to-night. All this is 
enough to kill you. I have seen to every- 
thing.” 

“That I am sure of,” she said, with a 
faint, tender smile; “and I’ll not even 
say that I am thankful. But will you 
take me back? I will ask no more.” 

We went back , as she said, to the room 
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where Colin was lying. Decency and 
calm had been restored to the chamber of 
death ; the sound of hysterical crying was 
heard occasionally from above, increasing 
I thought (but I might be wrong) when it 
was known who was below. But below 
all was silent and still ; a miserable candle 
burning, the only watch over the dead. I 
held up this poor light to show his face, as 
he lay there in all the vigour of early 
manhood, a frame that seemed made to 
resist all the storms of life. He lay as if 
he had been asleep, perfectly tranquil, as 
if shame or sorrow had never come near 
him. She stood silent a long time, not 
saying a word or shedding a tear. He 
had been her special companion in all 
their earlier days — a year younger than 
she, no more. I comprehended that the 
pang of this separation was not one to be 
evaporated in easy tears. I myself, who 
had so little to do with him, it seemed to 
me that every hour in which I had seen 
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him, and every word I had ever heard 
him speak, came back to me in the tragic 
silence and gloom, only broken by the 
faint light which flickered in the air from 
the open window. A young man in the 
blossom of his days, with everything 
before him ; a rich man’s son, heir of all 
that money could buy or household love 
bestow — yet all concluded like this. In 
squalor and wretchedness, in the company 
of a woman not worthy to serve his sister 
as her maid, but made into his wife — in a 
horror of discovery so deep, that to escape 
his father's eye he rushed into God’s 
presence with his own blood on his 
hands : out of the calm of existence, every- 
day and ordinary, what a leap into the 
mysterious abysses of life and death ! 

When Charlotte sank down on her 
knees beside the bed, I could endure it 
no longer, but, setting down the light, stole 
away into the adjoining room, the scene 
of the other chapter of this tragedy, and 
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sat down there in the dark to wait for 
her, my head throbbing, my whole being 
confused and shaken. Even at such a 
moment other thoughts will intrude. It 
may be imagined that I should have felt, 
after so wonderful a drawing together of 
the bonds of intimacy, that there were no 
hopes I might not entertain. But this 
was far, far from being the case. Had I 
ever ventured to imagine that she could 
detach herself from all the hands that 
clung to her, and come into my life and 
become a portion of me? If so, I saw 
now the utter madness of the thought. I 
stood at the window looking out upon the 
lamps, and the glimmer of reflection upon 
the pavement, which was wet with repeated 
showers. A few people still hung about 
the outskirts of a house in which a man 
had killed himself. The curiosity which 
waits upon death, especially upon violent 
death, gaped at the door, as if something 
of that mystery would be disclosed when 
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it opened. For my part, I felt as if there 
was no novelty in any incident, but that 
this, and only this, could have happened 
from the beginning of time. 

When we left the house of death, 
Charlotte clung to me with a nervous 
trembling which was the first sign of ex- 
haustion she had shown. Even in her, 
the claims of human weakness had to be 
acknowledged ; her firm step wavered as 
she descended the steps, and she was glad 
to have my arm for support. But the 
peace of that scene after the tumult of the 
morning had produced its effect upon her. 
She began to talk to me of Colin. "He 
was my brother,” she said. " Don’t you 
know a large family falls into pairs ? 
Charley’s sister died too, and since then 
he has been more with me ; but it was 
always Colin and Chatty, Chatty and 
Colin.” 

"He and you will comfort each other,” 
I said. “ Charley is so good a fellow.” 
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“ Ah ! ” she said, “he is good, and Colin 
was always a trouble — but he is not Colin. 
Mr. Temple, if our boy had died by God’s 
hand and not his own ” — She paused a 
little and trembled, and her voice died 
away in her throat. “ I could almost have 
been glad,” she added afterwards, with a 
sudden energy. “He and his life were 
never at harmony.” I felt her whole 
frame quiver with the long sigh of a 
sorrow that was past tears. 

“Then it was not only this marriage?” 

“ Oh, can you think so little of us ? ” she 
cried. “We would have made the best of 
it. Me, there is nothing, nothing I would 
not have done. Colin’s wife, she would 
have been sacred. And so long as she 
loved him ” — then she made a pause. 
“ You will hear afterwards,” she said; “ I 
know our name, our honour was in ques- 
tion. Oh, when you hear, do not judge 
him, Mr. Temple. If he did wrong, he 
paid for it — always twice over, in misery 
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and pain — and now he is in God’s 
hand.” 

We went on in silence after this. We 
walked very slowly, for she was worn out, 
and I should have been glad had every 
yard been a mile ; for it seemed to me 
that never again would Charlotte be so 
much mine. 



CHAPTER V 

C HARLEY, for whom I had tele- 
graphed, came next day, very 
anxious and miserable, with a horror of 
the shame and exposure which struck me 
in the strangest way. To be sure it was 
not my name which was thus held up to 
everybody’s observation, as connected with 
such a castastrophe ; but the catastrophe 
itself was so pitiful, that I scarcely could 
understand this special aspect in which he 
viewed it. He shrank even from going 
about the necessary business, and drew 
back from everybody that might by possi- 
bility recognise him. The first thing he 
had seen coming into London was the 

report in the morning paper of the inquest ; 
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and the horror of this, and the certainty 
that it would circulate everywhere, and 
make all possibility of concealment im- 
possible, was almost more than he could 
bear. It was from him that I heard the 
whole state of the case. Colin’s expendi- 
ture had been for some years back the 
trouble and terror of the family, and it 
appeared that he had plunged into specu- 
lation by way of mending this. The 
letters that were found half read upon his 
table showed of themselves how the coils 
of fate were closing around him. It was 
evident from Charley’s half revelations 
that the case was clearly desperate for the 
offender, and not much less so for the 
family, whose name had been made use of 
on all hands. This came upon the young 
man not all in a moment, but by degrees, 
as Colin’s letters, and various business 
representations from one side and another, 
came flowing in. On the eve of the 
funeral he came to me with the paleness 
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of despair in his face. “ What am I to 
do?” he cried. “My father is not able 
to pay any attention — they tell me any 
new shock might kill him.” “Is it so 
very bad ? ” I said. “ Bad ? we’re ruined ; 
that is all,” cried Charley. He was, as I 
found out afterwards, a very good man of 
business ; but he had never had occasion 
to take the responsibility on his shoulders, 
and now, suddenly left alone, suddenly 
brought face to face with unexampled 
calamity, his self-command forsook him 
for the moment. Little by little he 
opened out to me the state of affairs. 
The “works” were so profitable and the 
business so good, that eventually every- 
thing might come right ; but in the mean- 
time he was paralysed, and did not know 
what to do. Mr. Campbell was in a sort 
of tranquil, half-childish state, not suffering 
much, and quite unconscious of what had 
happened. To consult him was impos- 
sible, and Tom and Jack were but boys, 
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who knew little as yet of the ramifications 
of the business, or anything beyond the 
department of which they had charge. 
“ Have you said anything to your sister ? ” 
I asked ; and then poor Charley broke 
down. “How can I speak to Chatty?” 
he said; “he was always her brother. I 
cannot bide to break her heart. It is bad 
enough as it is — Colin gone, and all this 
misery — and my father knowing nothing. 
If she finds out all he’s brought upon us, 
what will she do ?” 

“ Do you think she does not know?” I 
said. “It was not for nothing that your 
brother took such dreadful means of 
escape. You may be sure she suspects 
the worst, even if she does not know.” 

“If I could think that!” he said. It 
gave him a little composure. The mere 
idea that there was someone to whom he 
could speak freely was a support. Even 
to talk it over with me was something. 
We had been to the house of death to see 
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that all was ready for next day’s melan- 
choly business, and the sight of Mrs. 
Colin done up in new crape, with the 
white streamers of a coquettish widow’s 
cap setting off her commonplace comeli- 
ness, had been almost more than either of 
us could bear. For my part, everything 
seemed more mysterious to me in the light 
of this wife. Had Colin squandered the 
family substance in luxurious chambers, 
at the feet of one of those beautiful harpies 
who are never satisfied with luxury, it 
would have been more comprehensible. 
But the lodgings in Bloomsbury and the 
landlady’s daughter seemed to throw an 
air of burlesque upon the tragedy. The 
accessories ought to have been bad and 
vicious, not respectable and commonplace. 
But it seems there are many ways of 
courting ruin ; and there must have been 
other unknown chapters in his life before 
he came to this. Perhaps, indeed, the 
hasty marriage, the retirement into this 
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shabby retreat, were of themselves efforts 
to get back into a better way. I walked 
along with Charley to the house of the 
doctor, in which his father and sister still 
were, meaning to leave him there ; but 
he clutched at my arm. “ You’ve been 
through it all,” he said, in a broken voice. 
Charlotte came down to us in the dining- 
room of the doctor’s house, the one cor- 
responding to that in which the first 
chapter of our tragedy had been enacted. 
She was very pale, yet greeted us with 
a smile. Her father was always the same 
— quite comfortable, suspecting nothing, 
now and then asking if Colin had gone 
home. “ ‘ The best place for him, Chatty, 
the best place for him,’ he says to me,” she 
said, the tears springing to her eyes, “ and 
we must let him think so, the doctor says. 
He says, ‘You must do the London busi- 
ness, Charley. We must keep it up as 
long as we can.’ ” 

“If there is any business to do — or if 
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anybody will ever trust us more,” Charley 
said. 

She had been pale enough before, but 
she seemed to me to grow paler, almost 
ghastly. “ Trust us ! ” she said, in a faint 
voice. “Is it so bad as that — have we 
broken trust ? ” 

“ Chatty, I don’t know how you’ll bear 
it. We are ruined, I think,” the young 
man cried. 

She waved her hand as if this was 
nothing. “ What do you mean about 
trust?” she asked. “Is there anything 
that we cannot fulfil ? ” 

“ I don’t know how the ‘ works ’ are to 
go on. I don’t know how we are to live. 
We are pledged and bound on every side, 
and I am not clever, like my father. We 
will have to sacrifice everything.” 

Chatty drew a long breath. “ Then let 
us sacrifice everything, Charley. That is 
what my father would do. There need 
be no hesitation about that ; but no, not 
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the ‘works’ — we must keep the ‘works.’ 
Cannot you think of anything that will 
keep them going for the children’s sake ? ” 
she cried. “And then think of all the 
poor men thrown out of work in the 
middle of winter ! ” 

“We must think of ourselves, Chatty,” 
her brother said, with a certain in- 
dignation. 

“ I do. They would recover in time. 
They are your life,” she said. “Save 
them, if it is possible. Don’t give away 
our life into other hands.” 

“Then,” said Charley, drawing a long 
breath — he propped himself up against 
the mantelshelf with a sort of despairing 
action — “then,” he said, “ there is but one 
thing else for it, Chatty. We must sell 
Ellermore.” 

She stood and gazed at him for a 
moment with dilating eyes ; then she 
suddenly sat down on the nearest chair. 
She wanted support of a mechanical kind, 
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as he did. No doubt a vision of her home 
and all its pleasantness — the place where 
they had all been born, the centre of their 
family pride and importance and all their 
traditions — flashed across her. For a few 
minutes she made no reply. Then she 
made an effort to command her voice. 
“Well,” she said faintly, “well, then, we 
must make up our minds to it. We must 
sell Ellermore.” 

“Chatty,” cried the young man, with 
the tears in his eyes, “how good it is to 
have you to talk to! Is that what you 
say ? Keep the ‘ works ’ and sell Eller- 
more? It will bring a fancy price, you 
know. It’s not just like so many acres. 
Some Englishman ” — 

“Oh, Charley, don’t torture me!” she 
cried, in a voice of anguish ; then faintly, 
“ The ‘ works ’ are your life. And there 
are so many of us — still. We must think 
of the boys and the little ones — next after 
our honour and my father’s name.” 
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“That was what I thought,” said 
Charley, “ but I was afraid to say it. I 
thought you would cry out, Ellermore ! 
Ellermore ! and let the ‘ works ’ take care 
of themselves.” 

She looked up at him with a faint smile. 
“ I never knew you took me for a fool 
before. I suppose it is because I am a 
woman.” 

“Chatty, don’t say that!” cried the 
young man loudly. Such a suggestion 
begins to rouse the wrath of young men. 
He almost forgot the gravity of the posi- 
tion in his annoyance. 

She went on musingly: “Ellermore 
means happiness, but the ‘ works ’ mean 
life. Life we must have, till — till it is 
taken away,” she added, with a shiver ; 
“ but happiness ! oh yes, it will come 
back. I am not so young or so ignorant 
as not to know that it will come back, and 
for all the young ones, soon, soon ! There 
will be you and me will think a little longer, 
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Charley, and me longest of all, but not for 
ever. But at present we are not happy. 
We will escape something — the pitying, 
and the sympathy, and the inquiries — at 
least we shall escape all that. I am sure 
my father would think so. But how we 
are to tell him I don’t know,” she cried 
again. “ He is quite cheerful ; he is like 
a child ; but if we take him home, and it 
is not Ellermore, he will know.” 

They had both dried their tears as they 
contemplated this difficulty, which neither 
knew how to deal with. I had been 
naturally left outside of this discussion ; 
but to hear them thus debating, consulting 
each other, arguing on the main thing to 
be done, was more than I could bear. I 
could not but remember the happy house, 
with all its advantages and homely wealth 
— the boats on the loch, the grouse on the 
hills, the luxury and abundance. That 
door had never been shut upon the 
stranger or the poor. And they were so 
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entirely to the manner born, seated in 
their old house among their native hills, 
it seemed impossible to conceive of them 
in another place in other circumstances. 
This made it all the more wonderful to 
perceive that neither of them hesitated a 
moment. The thought of how to tell their 
father, how to keep him in his present 
state of cheerful unconsciousness, moved 
them indeed with a pang of bewilderment ; 
but no irresolution, no clinging to what 
they liked best, no outcry against the cruel 
fate which deprived them of their home, 
was in the thoughts of either. There may 
be people to whom this choice would seem 
want of feeling. To me the quiet heroism 
was far more touching than any heroics. 
I knew the wrench it would be, and I 
respected them all the more that neither 
of them made anything of this, or even 
paused over it, as if the sacrifice were too 
much. I went home, leaving them to- 
gether, with a pang in my heart of power- 
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Iessness to help them. I wonder whether 
the very rich are ever worked upon by 
those burning desires to help, to step forth 
and act as the providence of the suffering, 
which so often flame up in the bosoms of 
the comparatively poor. I had enough for 
my own wants, and desired riches little, 
but when I thought of stepping in to their 
aid, of becoming their surety and helper, 
my heart burned within me. I thought 
almost hungrily of an inheritance which 
was coming to me, which up to this moment 
I had been very well content to wait for. 
I wonder, I repeat, if such longings never 
come to the very rich who could indulge 
them with ease and without any personal 
struggle. Perhaps not ; or one would 
hear something of it. As it is, the 
Quixotes of private life are seldom million- 
aires. I could do nothing ; and perhaps 
it was for this reason that I desired with 
such painful yearning what was thus ab- 
solutely out of my power. 
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I have to admit, amid all these most 
serious thoughts, a curious delusion, as I 
suppose I must call it, which accompanied 
me wherever I went. It seemed to me 
that I constantly met the same figure 
which had encountered me in the grounds 
at Ellermore and warned me of Colin’s 
danger. I took myself to task about it in 
every way, trying to find out some un- 
steadiness of nerve, some functional de- 
rangement, which could account for it. 
But I was quite well — my mind was far 
too much occupied and excited to leave 
me any time to consider the body, which 
went along swiftly and easily, occupied 
with everything rather than itself. These, 
I think, are the conditions of perfect 
health ; and I was as well as ever I had 
been in my life. Yet constantly I was 
conscious of meeting about the streets this 
veiled and shadowy woman. She would 
come towards me, so that we encountered 
each other, face to face, or she would go 
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softly past me, brushing me with her dress, 
making all my pulses beat wildly. This 
occurred chiefly in the neighbourhood in 
which the tragedy had happened ; but 
there were other places far enough from 
that in which the same strange apparition 
was visible. Sometimes I could perceive 
in her that familiar custom, the wringing 
of the hands, which reminded me of 
Charlotte. Sometimes I seemed almost 
to penetrate the obscurity of the veil, and 
recognise a face not unlike Charlotte’s. I 
got used to this imagination. I persuaded 
myself that it was nothing but an im- 
pression on my brain, which I could not 
get rid of, but which was altogether illusory. 
Though why my heart should leap up in 
me, and all my pulses throb, because of a 
thing which was nothing, I could not 
understand. The last time I thought I 
saw her was by the grave in which, with 
a silent misery beyond words, we laid poor 
Colin. Charley and I alone accompanied 
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him to that last resting-place. Our friend 
the doctor had managed, I cannot tell how, 
to keep the wife and her family from 
attending, as they had all intended to do, 
in full panoply of woe. He told them, I 
don’t know what — that it was a thing 
ladies of social importance never did, a 
point upon which Mrs. Colin was very 
susceptible — or some other argument of 
this description. Anyhow, he succeeded 
in keeping any such vulgarising element 
away from the simple ceremonial of the 
funeral. We followed him alone, Charley 
and I. Charlotte did not dare to leave 
her father for so long a time without ex- 
planation, and Charley shrank with a 
painful susceptibility from the sight of 
everybody he knew. Without any of that 
mocking garniture of flowers which has 
become a matter of fashion and vanity, 
without any indifferent retinue, we two 
stood by the grave, the young brother 
with a heart-breaking control of grief, and 
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I with all the reverence of a pity scarcely 
less heart-rending. When I lifted my eyes 
from the “deep-delved” bed of utter silence 
and quiet, I thought I saw her standing by 
the edge of it, wringing her hands. The 
sound of a stifled sob from Charley called 
my attention away for a moment, and 
when I looked again she was gone. The 
face — the gesture was like Charlotte. It 
is impossible for me to describe the mingled 
tenderness and terror with which I per- 
ceived this — as if it might have been 
Charlotte herself in the spirit who had 
come forth in sheer longing to her brother’s 
grave. 

“Did you see that lady?” I asked 
Charley, as we went home. 

“What lady?” he said fretfully. He 
was irritable with grief, and misery, and 
shame ; for he had never been able to get 
over this accessory of the terrible family 
misfortune, and his mind, poor fellow, was 
distracted with thinking what to do, and 
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how to manage the complicated business 
which had come into his hands. Then he 
begged my pardon piteously. “ I don’t 
know what I’m doing. To think yon was 
Colin, and that’s all over with him — him 
that had more head than us all put to- 
gether ; and if he had only held his hand 
might have put all right. I would have 
set my strength to his,” cried the young 
fellow, unable to restrain himself, “shoulder 
to shoulder ; and we would have redeemed 
everything.” Then, after a pause, during 
which he turned away his head to dash off 
the hot, quick gathering tears, “ Did you 
say there was a lady? I took no notice. 
It would be his wife.” 

I did not say anything more ; but I 
knew very well it was not Colin’s wife. 
Who was it ? or was it nothing more than 
a delusion, the offspring of my own over- 
wrought and excited brain ? 

In a few days after I went to the railway 
with them to see them go away. Mr. 
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Campbell had never mended more than 
he did the first night. His hand and one 
side were almost without power, and his 
mind had fallen into a state which it would 
be cruel to call imbecility. It was more 
like the mind of a child recovering from 
an illness, pleased with, and exacting 
constant attention. Now and then he 
would ask questions innumerable. What 
had become of Colin, if he was ill, if he 
had gone home? “The best place for 
him, the best place for him, Chatty,” he 
would repeat; “and if you got him 
persuaded to marry, that would be fine.” 
All this Charlotte had to bear with a 
placid face, with gentle agreement ; and 
now that Charley was here, I had passed 
altogether from his mind. When he saw 
me he made me little apologies about 
not being in a state to receive strangers. 
“You see, I am recovering from a severe 
illness,” he would say. “ Tell Mr. Temple, 
Chatty, how ill I have been.” He was in 
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this condition when I took leave of him 
in the invalid carriage they had secured 
for the journey. They had all the habits 
of luxury, and never hesitated, as people 
accustomed to the daily sacrifices of 
poverty would have done, at this expense. 
He told me that he was glad to go home ; 
that he would have left London some time 
before but for Chatty, who “wanted to 
see a little of the place.” “ I am going 
to join my son Colin, who has gone home 
before us — isn’t that so, Chatty ? ” “ Yes, 

father,” she said. “Yes, yes ; I have 
grown rather doited, and very, very silly ,” 1 
the old man said, in a tone of extraordinary 
pathos. “ I am sometimes not sure of 
what I am saying ; but Chatty keeps me 
right. Colin has gone on before ; he has 
a grand head for business ; he will soon 
set everything right — connected,” he 
added, with a curious sense which seemed 

1 Used in Scotland in the sense of weakness of body — 
invalidism. ■ 
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to have outlived his other powers, that ex- 
planation of Colin’s actions was necessary 
— “connected with my retirement. I am 
past business ; but we’ll still hope to see 
you at Ellermore.” 

At Ellermore ! Charlotte raised her 
eyes to mine with a look of anguish, of 
self-control, and steadfast patience, which 
was almost sublime. While he spoke 
thus her hands sought and clasped each 
other with the same movement I had 
noted in another. In another — in whom ? 



CHAPTER VI 

T HEN there ensued a period of total 
stillness in my life. It seemed to 
me as if all interest had gone out of it. I 
resumed my old occupations, such as they 
were, and they were not very engrossing. 
I had enough, which is perhaps of all 
conditions of life, if the most comfortable, 
the least interesting. If it was a disciple 
of Solomon who desired that state, it must 
have been when he was like his master, 
blas6, and had discovered that both 
ambition and pleasure were vanity. There 
was little place or necessity for me in the 
world. I pleased myself, as people say. 
When I was tired of my solitary 
chambers, I went and paid visits. 
When I was tired of England, I went 
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abroad. Nothing could be more agree- 
able, or more unutterably tedious, especially 
to one who had even accidentally come 
across and touched upon a real and bustling 
life. Needless to say that I thought of 
the household at Ellermore almost without 
intermission. Charlotte wrote to me now 
and then, and it sometimes seemed to me 
that I was the most callous wretch on 
earth, sitting there watching all they were 
doing, tracing every step and vicissitude 
of their trouble in my own assured well- 
being. It was monstrous, yet what could 
I do ? They would not have accepted the 
help of my small sufficiency. But if, as I 
have said, such impatient desire to help 
were to come now and then to those who 
have the power to do so, is political 
economy so infallible that the world would 
not be the better for it ? There was not 
a word of complaint in Charlotte’s letters, 
but they made me rage over my impotence. 
She told me that all the arrangements were 
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being completed for the sale of Ellermore, 
but that her father’s condition was still 
such that they did not know how to 
communicate to him the impending change. 
“H e is still ignorant of all that has passed,” 
Charlotte wrote, “and asks me the most 
heart-rending questions ; and I hope God 
will forgive me all that I am obliged to 
say to him. We are afraid to let him see 
anyone lest he should discover the truth ; 
for indeed falsehood, even with a good 
meaning, is always its own punishment. 
Dr. Maxwell, who does not mind what he 
says when he thinks it is for his patient’s 
good, is going to make believe to send 
him away for change of air ; and this is the 
artifice we will have to keep up all the rest 
of his life to account for not going back to 
Ellermore.” She wrote another time that 
there was every hope of being able to 
dispose of it by private bargain, and that 
in the meantime friends had been very 
kind, and the “ works ” were going on. 
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There was not a word in the letter by 
which it could have been divined that to 
leave Ellermore was to the writer any- 
thing beyond a matter of necessity. She 
said not a word about her birthplace, the 
home of all her associations, the spot which 
I knew was so dear. There had been no 
hesitation, and there was no repining. 
Provided only that the poor old man, 
the stricken father, deprived at once of 
his home and firstborn, without knowing 
either, might be kept in that delusion — this 
was all the exemption Charlotte sought. 

And I do not think they asked me to 
go to them before they left the place. It 
was my own doing. I could not keep 
away any longer. I said to Charlotte, 
and perhaps also to myself, by way of 
excuse, that I might help to take care of 
Mr. Campbell during the removal. The 
fact was that I could not stay away from 
her any longer. I could have risked any 
intrusion, thrust myself in anyhow, for the 
10 
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mere sake of being near her and helping 
her in the most insignificant way. 

From the time of their leaving London, 
the appearance I had seen so often had 
disappeared. I need not say that I thought 
upon it often enough to have raised up — 
had it been dependent upon my thoughts 
— appearances in any number ; but this 
one never came again. I tried in my own 
mind every way to account for it. That 
it was a mere delusion of my excited eyes 
and brain I could not believe, for I had 
been aware of no excitement or reason 
for it when I first saw her in the shrubbery 
at Ellermore ; and if imagination was 
enough to produce such an image, how 
much more reason was there now that it 
should have come back to me ! And then 
I thought, which gave me a certain 
pleasure, of a possibility which had 
occurred to me, that Charlotte’s anxious 
heart and thoughts had somehow assumed 
a shadowy form, a sort of veil of substance, 
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and that it was she herself unawares who 
had haunted me. If our deepest thoughts 
could thus take form, how often, when we 
ourselves were elsewhere, might a visionary- 
shadow of us be about those we love? It 
would be little wonder, I said to myself, 
if Charlotte were to see me, under the 
trees or by the loch side at Ellermore. 
Often and often, seated in my rooms, I 
had been there in the spirit following her, 
remembering what she would probably 
be doing at that moment, flitting after her 
from room to room. This was a solution 
of the mystery that was very sweet to me. 
I said to myself, it might very well be that 
only to one entirely in sympathy with the 
spirit thus gone out of itself in passionate 
yearning could it be visible in its love- 
pilgrimage. Therefore I felt, with a sub- 
dued humility, that it was very unlikely 
she would see any adumbration of my 
longing and lingering about her ; but that 
I should see her was very natural. And 
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this explained so entirely why I saw 
nothing now. It was not me she had 
been thinking of, but of Colin, both living 
and dead — all the dreadful tragedy of his 
soon-ended story. If she had ever admitted 
me to any such place in her thoughts, no 
doubt I should have seen her now. 

I do not give this as a theory by which 
such apparitions might be accounted for, 
I only state it as one of the many thinkings 
on the subject which filled my mind, and 
the one which gave me most pleasure. I 
thought that nobody save Charlotte herself 
— not even a visitor out of the unseen — 
could have so made my heart beat ; but 
it was all fanciful, founded upon nothing, 
a supposition among so many other sup- 
positions. It was nearly Christmas when 
the insistence of myself with myself that 
I could stay away no longer came to a 
crisis. They were to leave Ellermore in 
a week or two. Mr. Campbell had been 
persuaded that one of the soft and sheltered 
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spots where Scotch invalids are sent in 
Scotland would be better for him. 
Charlotte had written to me, with a half 
despair, of the difficulties of their removal. 
“My heart almost fails me,” she said; 
and that was a great deal for her to say. 
After this I could hesitate no longer. 
She was afraid even of the revival of life 
that might take place when her father was 
brought out of his seclusion, of some 
injudicious old friend who could not be 
staved off, and who might talk to him 
about Colin. “ My heart almost fails me.” 
I went up to Scotland by the mail train 
that night, and next day, while it was still 
not much more than noon, found myself at 
Ellermore. 

What a change ! The heather had all 
died away from the hills ; the sun-bright 
loch was steely blue ; the white threads of 
water down every crevice in the mountains 
were swollen to torrents. Here and there 
on the higher peaks there was a sprinkling 
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of snow. The fir trees were the only 
substantial things in the nearer landscape. 
The bushes stood about all bare and 
feathery, with every twig distinct against 
the blue. The sun was shining almost as 
brightly as in summer, and scattered a 
shimmer of reflections everywhere over 
the wet grass, and across the rivulets that 
were running in every little hollow. The 
house stood out among all this light, amid 
the bare tracery of the trees, with its 
Scotch- French tourelles , and the sweep of 
emerald lawn, more green than ever at its 
feet, with all the naked flower-beds ; the 
blue smoke rising peacefully into the air, 
the door open as always. There was little 
stir or movement, however, in this wintry 
scene. The outdoor life was checked. 
There was no son at home to leave traces 
of his presence. The lodge was shut up 
and vacant. I concluded that the carriage 
had been given up, and all luxuries, and 
the coachman and his family were gone. 
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But this was all the visible difference. 
I was received by one of the maids, with 
whose face I was familiar. There had 
never been any wealth of male attendants 
at Ellermore, and this did not strike me 
as unusual. She took me into the drawing- 
room, which was deserted, and bore a 
more formal look than of old. “Miss 
Charlotte is mostly with her papa,” the 
woman said. “He is very frail, but just 
wonderful contented, like a bairn. She’s 
always up the stair with the old gentleman. 
It’s no’ good for her. You’ll find her 
white, white, sir, and no’ like hersel’.” 

In a few minutes Charlotte came in. 
There was a gleam of pleasure (I hoped) 
on her face, but she was white, white, as 
the woman said ; worn and pale. After 
the first greeting, which had brightened 
her, she broke down a little, and shed a 
few hasty tears, for which she excused 
herself, faltering that everything came 
back, but that she was glad, glad to 
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see me ! And then she added quickly, 
that I might not be wounded, “It has 
come to that, that I can scarcely ever 
leave my father ; and to keep up the 
deception is terrible.” 

“You must not say deception.” 

“ Oh, it is nothing else ; and that 
always punishes itself. It is just the 
terror of my life that some accident will 
happen ; that he will find out everything 
at once.” Then she looked at me steadily, 
with a smile that was piteous to see, “Mr. 
Temple, Ellermore is sold.” 

“Is it so — is it so ? ” I said, with a sort 
of groan. I had still thought that perhaps 
at the last moment something might occur 
to prevent the sacrifice. 

She shook her head, not answering my 
words, but the expression of my face. 
“There was nothing else to be desired,” 
she said; and, after a pause, “We are to 
take him to the Bridge of Allan. He is 
almost pleased to go ; he thinks of nothing 
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further — oh, poor old man, poor old man ! 
If only I had him there safe ; but I am 
more terrified for the journey than I ever 
was for anything in my life.” 

We talked of this for some time, and 
of all the arrangements she had made. 
Charley was to come to assist in removing 
his father ; but I think that my presence 
somehow seemed to her an additional 
safeguard, of which she was glad. She 
did not stay more than half an hour with 
me. “It will be dull, dull for you, Mr. 
Temple,” she said, with more of the 
lingering cadence of her national accent 
than I had perceived before — or perhaps 
it struck me more after these months of 
absence. “There is nobody at home but 
the little ones, and they have grown far 
too wise for their age, because of the 
many things that they know must never 
be told to papa ; but you know the place, 
and you will want to rest a little.” She 
put out her hand to me again. “ And I 
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am glad, glad to see you.” Nothing in 
my life ever made my heart swell like 
those simple words. That she should be 
“glad, glad” was payment enough for 
anything I could do. But in the mean- 
time there was nothing that I could do. 
I wandered about the silent place till I 
was tired, recalling a hundred pleasant 
recollections. Even to me, a stranger, who 
a year ago had never seen Ellermore, it 
was hard to give it up ; and as for those 
who had been born there, and their fathers 
before them, it seemed too much for the 
cruellest fate to ask. But nature was as 
indifferent to the passing away of the 
human inhabitants, whose little spell of a 
few hundred years was as nothing in her 
long history, as she would have been to 
the falling of a rock on the hillside, or the 
wrenching up of a tree in the woods. For 
that matter, of so small account are men, 
the rock and tree would both have been 
older dwellers than the Campbells ; and 
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why for that should the sun moderate his 
shining, or the clear skies veil themselves ? 
Afterwards I went in and wandered about 
the house, which was so silent. A subdued 
sound indeed came from the children’s 
rooms, and when I knocked at the door 
I was received with a tumult of delight ; 
but next moment little Mary lifted her 
small finger and said, “ Oh, Harry ! oh, 
Katie ! how can you make a noise and 
disturb papa!” The old man in his 
chamber dominated the whole house ; the 
absolute quiet of it and desertion (when 
the children went out for their afternoon 
walk) had an indescribable effect upon 
my mind. It was as if the chamber, still 
and clean, all garnished and decked as for 
daily living, yet empty of all visible life, 
was full of beings unseen, for whom and 
for whose pleasure they existed. A kind 
of awe stole over me when I sat down in 
one of these rooms. I felt myself out of 
place there — as if all the solemn visitors 
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in their old house must resent the presence 
of a stranger. Yes, I was a stranger; 
even Charlotte herself had called me so, 
though no one had been so near to her, 
or had so much to do with her life in the 
last crisis. It gave me a sort of bitter 
pleasure to think this, even though I 
might be disowned by those others, as 
having nothing to do with the house. 

My mind was so taken up by these 
thoughts that it was almost inadvertence 
that took me, in the course of my solitary 
rambles about, to the Lady’s Walk. I 
had nearly got within the line of the 
birch trees, however, when I was brought 
hurriedly back to the strange circumstances 
which had formed an accompaniment to 
their family history. It gave me a shock 
and start to hear once more the footsteps 
of the guardian of Ellermore. She had 
come back, then ! After that first thrill 
of instinctive emotion this gave me a 
singular pleasure. I stood between the 
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trees and heard the soft step coming and 
going with absolute satisfaction. It seemed 
to me that they were not altogether 
abandoned so long as she was here. My 
heart rose in spite of myself. I began to 
speculate on the possibility even yet of 
saving the old house. I asked myself 
how it could be finally disposed of without 
Mr. Campbell’s consent and signature ; and 
tried to believe that at the last moment 
some way might open, some wonderful 
windfall come. But when I turned back 
to the house, this fantastic confidence 
naturally failed me. I began to con- 
template the other side of the question — 
the new people who would come in. 
Perhaps “some Englishman,” as Charley 
had said with a certain scorn ; some rich 
man, who would buy the moors and lochs 
at many times their actual value, and 
bring down, perhaps, a horde of Cockney 
sportsmen to banish all quiet and poetry 
from Ellermore. I thought with mingled 
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pity and anger of what the Lady would do 
in such hands. Would she still haunt her 
favourite walk when all whom she loved 
were gone ? Would she stay there in for- 
lorn faithfulness to the soil, or would she 
go with her banished race ? Or would she 
depart altogether, and cut the tie that had 
bound her to earth ? I thought — for fancy 
once set out goes far without any conscious 
control from the mind — that it might be 
possible that the intruders into the home 
of the Campbells should be frightened by 
noises and apparitions, and all those 
vulgarer powers of the unseen of which 
we hear sometimes. If the Lady of 
Ellermore would condescend to use such 
instruments, no doubt she might find 
lower and less elevated spirits in the 
unseen to whom this kind of play would 
be congenial. I caught myself up sharply 
in this wandering of thought, as if I were 
forming ideas derogatory to a dear friend, 
and felt myself redden with shame. She 
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connect her lovely being with tricks of 
this kind ! I was angry with myself, as 
if I had allowed it to be suggested that 
Charlotte would do so. My heart grew 
full as I pursued these thoughts. Was it 
possible that some mysterious bond of a 
kind beyond our knowledge connected 
her with this beloved soil ? I was over- 
awed by the thought of what she might 
suffer, going upon her solitary watch, to 
see the house filled with an alien family ; 
yet, perhaps, by and by, taking them into 
amity, watching over them as she had 
done over her own, in that sweetness 
of self-forgetfulness and tender love of 
humankind which is the atmosphere of 
the blessed. All through this spiritual 
being was to me a beatified shadow of 
Charlotte. I felt that this was what she 
might be capable of doing, if it were 
possible that those whom she loved most 
were no longer dependent upon her care. 

You will say all this was very fantastic, 
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and I do not deny that the sentence is 
just. 

Next day passed in something the same 
way. Charlotte was very anxious. She 
had wished the removal to take place that 
afternoon, but when the moment came she 
was afraid. She said “To-morrow,” with 
a shiver. “ 1 don’t know what I am afraid 
of,” she said, “but my heart fails me — my 
heart fails me.” I had to telegraph to 
Charley that it was deferred, and another 
long day went by. It rained, and that was 
an obstacle. “ I cannot take him away in 
bad weather,” she said. She came down- 
stairs to me a dozen times a day, wringing 
her hands. “ I have no resolution,” she 
cried. “ I cannot — I cannot make up 
my mind to it. I feel that something 
dreadful is going to happen.” I could 
only take her trembling hand and try to 
comfort her. “ But if it must be done,” 
I ventured to say, “you will be happier 
when it is over.” She gave me a wild 
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look of panic. “ I don’t know what I am 
afraid of,” she said. “ I wish it might be 
taken out of my hands.” I understood 
her, and I made all the arrangements. 

Next day, at noon, was to be the time. 
I ordered a carriage from the nearest town, 
not without feeling the risk that the old 
man might perceive it was not his own, 
and inquire into the meaning of it. Every 
step of the way was beset by risks ; but 
still, if it had to be done — “ if ’twere done 
when ’tis done, then it were well it were 
done quickly.” Those words had haunted 
me before. I settled everything. I made 
her come out with me to get a little air in 
the afternoon. “ You are killing yourself,” 
I said. “It is this that makes you so 
nervous and unlike yourself.” She con- 
sented, though it was against her will. 
A woman who had been all her life in 
their service, who was to go with them, 
whom Charlotte treated, as she said, 
“like one of ourselves,” had charge of Mr. 
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Campbell in the meantime. And I think 
Charlotte got a little pleasure from her 
unusual excursion. She was very tremu- 
lous, as if she had almost forgotten the 
way to walk, and leant upon my arm in 
a way which was very sweet to me. No 
word of love had ever passed between us ; 
and she did not love me, save as she 
loved Charley and Harry, and the rest. 
I think I had a place among them, at the 
end of the brothers. But yet she had an 
instinctive knowledge of my heart. And 
she knew that to lean upon me, to show 
that she needed me, was the way to please 
me most. We wandered about there for a 
time in a sort of forlorn happiness ; then, 
with mutual impulse, took our way to the 
Lady’s Walk. We stood there together, 
listening to the steps. “ Do you hear 
them ? ” said Charlotte, her face lighting 
up with a smile. “ Dear lady ! that has 
always been here since ever I mind.” She 
spoke as the children spoke in the utter 
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abandonment of her being, as if returning 
for refreshment to the full simplicity of 
accent and idiom, the soft, native speech 
to which she was born. “ Will she stay 
after us, do ye think ? ” Charlotte said ; 
and then, with a little start, clinging to my 
arm, “ Was that a sound — was that a cry ? ” 
Not a cry, but a sigh. It seemed to 
wander over all the woods and thrill 
among the trees. You will say it was 
only the wind. I cannot tell. To me it 
was a sigh, personal, heart-rending. And 
you may suppose what it was to her. The 
tears dropped from her full eyes. She 
said, speaking to the air, “We are parting, 
you and me. Oh, go you back to heaven, 
and let us trouble you no more. Oh, go 
back to your home, my bonnie lady, and 
let us trouble you no more ! ” 

“Charlotte,” I said, taking her arm in 
mine to support her. She cast me a glance, 
a smile, like one who could not, even in the 
midst of the highest thoughts, neglect or be 
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unkind, but drew her hand away and clasped 
it in the other. “We are of one stock,” she 
said, the tears always falling, “and the 
same heart. We are too anxious ; but 
God is above us all. Go back to your 
pleasant place, and say to my mother that 
I will never leave them. Go away, my 
bonnie lady, go away ! and trust us to 
God.” 

We waited, and I think she almost 
expected some reply. But there was 
none. I took her arm within mine again, 
and led her away trembling. The 
moment, the excitement had been too 
much for me also. I said, “You tell her 
to go, that she is too anxious, that she 
must trust you to God — and in the same 
breath you pledge yourself never to leave 
them. Do you think if God does not 
want her He wants you to stand between 
H im and them ? ” I grasped her arm so 
closely and held it so to my side in my 
passion that I think I almost hurt her. 
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She gave me a startled look, and put up 
her hand to dry her wet eyes. 

“ It is very different,” she said ; “ I am 
living and can work for them. It has 
come to me all in a moment to think that 
one is just like another after all. Perhaps 
to die does not make a woman wise any 
more than life does. And it may be that 
nobody has had the thought to tell her. 
She will think that she can stop any harm 
that is coming, being here ; but if it was 
not God’s pleasure to stop it, how could 
she? You know she tried,” said Charlotte, 
looking at me wistfully; “she tried — God 
bless her for that ! Oh, you know how 
anxious she was ; but neither her nor me 
could do it — neither her nor me ! ” 

At this moment we were interrupted by 
someone flying towards us from the house, 
calling, “Miss Charlotte, Miss Charlotte ! 
you are wanted,” in a wild and agitated 
tone. It was the woman who had been 
left in charge of Mr. Campbell, and Char- 
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lotte started at the sight of her. She drew 
her hand from my arm, and flew along the 
path. “ Oh, Margaret, why did you leave 
him ? ” she said. 

“ It was no blame of mine,” said the 
woman, turning, following her mistress. 

I hurried on too, after them, and the ex- 
planation was to both of us. “He would 
come down to the library ; nothing would 
stop him. I tried all I could ; but what 
could I do? And there is nothing to be 
frighted for, Miss Charlotte. Ah! I’ve 
nae breath to tell it. He is just real like 
himself.” 

Charlotte flew along the path like a 
creature flying for life. She paused an 
instant at the door of the house to beckon 
me to follow her. The library, the room 
where her father had gone, was one of 
those which had been partially dismantled. 
The pictures had been taken down from 
the walls, a number of books, which she 
meant to take with her, collected on the 
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tables. Mr. Campbell had displaced some 
of the books in order to seat himself in his 
favourite seat. He looked at her curiously, 
almost with severity, as she came in anxious 
and breathless. He was greatly changed. 
He had been robust and hale, like a tower, 
when I first entered Ellermore, not yet 
six months since. Now he had shrunken 
away into half his size. The coat which 
he had not worn for months hung loosely 
upon him ; his white hair was long, and 
he wore a beard, which changed his appear- 
ance greatly. All this change had come 
since the time I parted with him in London, 
when he told me he was going to join his 
son Colin ; but there was another change 
more remarkable, which I with awe, and 
Charlotte with terror, recognised at a glance 
— the prostration of his mind was gone. 
He looked his daughter in the face with 
intelligent, almost sternly intelligent, eyes. 

“Oh, father, you have wanted me!” 
Charlotte cried. “ I went out for a 
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mouthful of air — I went out — for a few 
minutes 

“ Why should you not have gone out, 
Chatty ? ” he said. “ And why was Mar- 
garet left in charge of me ? I have been 
ill, I make no doubt ; but why should I 
be watched and spied about my own 
house ? ” 

She gave me a glance of dismay, and 
then she faltered, “Oh, not that, father — 
not that ! ” 

“But I tell you it was that. She would 
have hindered my coming downstairs, that 
woman ” — he gave a little laugh, which was 
terrible to us in the state of our feelings — 
“ and here are you rushing in out of breath, 
as if there was some cause of fear. Who 
is that behind ye ? Is it one of your 
brothers — or ” — 

“ It is Mr. Temple, father,” she said, 
with a new alarm. 

“ Mr. Temple,” he said, with a shade of 
displeasure passing over his face. Then 
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he recovered himself, and his old-world 
politeness. “ I am glad to see ye,” he 
said. “ So far as I can remember, the 
house was much disorganised when you 
were here before, Mr. Temple. You will 
think we are always out of order ; but I’ve 
been ill, and everything has fallen out of 
gear. This is not a place,” he added, 
turning to Charlotte, “ to receive a stranger 
in. What is all this for ? ” he added, in a 
sharp tone, waving his hands towards the 
books, of which some were heaped at his 
feet on the floor. 

Once more she made a pause of dismay. 
“ They are some books to take with us,” 
she said; “you remember, father, we are 
going away.” 

“ Going away ! ” he cried irritably. 
“ Where are my letters? Where are your 
brothers ? What are you doing with a 
gentleman visitor (I beg ye a thousand 
pardons, Mr. Temple!) and the place in 
such a state? It is my opinion that there 
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is something wrong. Where are my 
letters? It is not in reason that there 
can be no letters. After being cast aside 
from business for a time, to have your 
letters kept back from you, you will allow, 
Mr. Temple,” he said, turning to me with 
an explanatory air, “is irritating. It is 
perhaps done with a mistaken notion that 
I am not equal to them ; but if you think 
I will allow myself to be treated as a 
child 

He stammered a little now and then, 
in his anger, then made a great effort to 
control himself. And then he looked up 
at us, once more a little severely, and 
brought confusion to all our hopes with 
one simple question. “ Where is Colin ? ” 
he said. 

What could be more natural? Charlotte 
gave me one look, and stood, white as 
death, motionless, her fingers twisting to- 
gether. How truly she had said that 
falsehood was its own punishment, even 
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such falsehood as this. She had answered 
him with ambiguous words when he was 
in the state of feebleness from which he 
had thus awoke, and he had been easily 
satisfied and diverted from too close 
inquiry. But now she was confounded 
by the sudden question. She could not 
confront with a subterfuge her father’s 
serious eyes ; her head drooped, her hands 
caught at each other with a pitiful clasp, 
while he sat looking at her with an auth- 
oritative, but as yet unalarmed, look. All 
this time the door had been left ajar, and 
Margaret stood waiting outside, listening 
to all that went on, without any thought of 
wrong, too much interested and anxious 
to feel herself out of place. But when 
she heard this demand the woman was 
struck with horror. She made a step 
within the door. “Oh, Ellermore!” she 
cried. “ Oh ! my auld maister, dinna 
break her heart and mine! To hear 
ye asking for Colin, and Colin in his 
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grave this four long months, poor lad, 
poor lad ! ” She threw her apron over 
her head as she spoke, and burst forth 
into loud sobs and tears. Charlotte had 
put out a hand to stop the revelation, but 
dropped it again, and stood by speechless, 
her head bent, and wringing her hands, a 
silent image of grief and guilt, as if it had 
been her from whom the blow came. 

The old man sat and listened with a 
countenance growing ashy pale, and with 
intent eyes, that seemed to flicker as if 
beyond his control. He tried to speak, 
but in the trembling of his lips could 
articulate nothing. Then he slowly raised 
himself up and stood, pallid and dizzy, like 
a man on the edge of a precipice. 

“ My son is dead, and I knew it not,” 
he said slowly, pausing between the words. 
He stood with his trembling lips falling 
apart, his countenance all moving and 
twitching, transfixed, it seemed, by a sort 
of woeful amaze, wondering at himself. 
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Then he turned upon Charlotte, with a 
piteous appeal. “ Was I told, and have I 
forgotten ? ” he asked. The humiliation 
of that human overthrow overpowered his 
re-awakened soul. 

She came to him quickly, and put her 
arm round him. “ Father dear, you were 
so ill, they would not let us tell you. Oh, 
I have known — I have known it would be 
so much the worse when it came.” 

He put her away from him, and sat 
down again feebly in his chair. In that 
dreadful moment he wanted no one. The 
horror of the individual humiliation, the 
idea that he could have heard and forgotten, 
was more terrible even than the dreadful 
novelty which thus burst upon Him. “ I’m 
glad,” he said, “ I’m glad,” babbling with 
his loose lips. I shrank away, feeling it a 
profanation to be here, a spectator of the 
last mystery of nature ; but Charlotte 
made a faint motion that kept me from 
withdrawing altogether. For the first 
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time she was afraid ; her heart had failed 
her. 

For some minutes her father continued 
silent in his chair. The sunset had faded 
away, the misty twilight was falling. 
Margaret, guilty and miserable, but still 
unable altogether to subdue her sobs, 
shaking her white apron from her head, 
and looking round with a deprecating, 
apologetic glance, had withdrawn to the 
other side of the room. All was silence 
after that broken interchange of words. 
He lay back, clasping and unclasping his 
hands, his lips and features all moving, 
whether with a wish to speak or with the 
mere workings of emotions unspeakable, I 
cannot tell. When suddenly, all at once, 
with the voice of a strong man, loud and 
full, he broke out into the cry which has 
sounded through all the world — the utter- 
ance of every father’s anguish. “ Oh, 
Absalom, my son, my son! Would God 
that I had died for thee, my son, my son ! ” 
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We both rushed towards him simultane- 
ously. He did not remark me, fortunately; 
but again he put Charlotte away. “ What 
are you afraid for ? ” he said, almost 
sternly; “that I will forget again? That 
is not possible. Ye think sorrow kills ; 
but no, it stings ye back to life. It stings 
ye back to life,” he repeated, raising himself 
in his chair. Then he looked round him 
solemnly. “ Margaret, my woman, come 
here, and give me your hand. We’re 
partners in trouble, you and me, and never 
shall we part. As long as this is my house 
there is a place in it for you. Afterwards, 
when it goes to — ah ! when it goes to 
Charley,” he cried, with a sudden burst of 
unforeseen sobs. 

Charlotte looked at me again. Her 
face was white with despair. How was 
this last news to be broken to him ? 

“ Father,” she said, standing behind 
him, “you are sorely tried. Will you not 
come back to your room and rest till to- 
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morrow, and then you will hear all ? 
Then we will tell you — about all that has 
happened ” — 

Her voice shook like a leaf in the wind, 
but she managed to show no other sign of 
her terror and despair. There was a long 
pause after this, and we stood waiting, not 
knowing how the moment would terminate. 
I believe it was the sight of me that 
decided it after all. A quick movement 
of irritation passed over his face. 

“ I think you are right, Chatty,” he said ; 
“ I think you are right. I am not fit, in 
my shattered state, and with the informa- 
tion I have just received, to pay the 
attention I would like to pay ” — He 

paused, and looked at me fixedly. “It is 
a great trouble to me that we have never 
been able to show you proper attention, 
Mr. Temple. You see, my son was 
detained ; and now he is dead, and I’ve 
never known it till this moment. You 
will excuse a reception which is not the 
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kind of reception I would like to give 
you.” He waved his hand. “You were 
my Colin’s friend. You will know how to 
make allowances. Yes, my dear, I am best 
in my own chamber. I will just go, with 
Mr. Temple’s permission — go — to my bed.” 
A faint groan burst from him as he said 
these words ; a kind of dreary smile 
flickered on his lips. “To my bed,” he 
repeated ; “ that is all we can do, we old 
folk, when we are stricken by God’s hand. 
Lie down, and turn our faces to the wall — 
our faces to the wall.” He rose up, and 
took his daughter’s arm, and made a few 
steps towards the door, which I was hold- 
ing open for him. Then he turned and 
looked round with the air of one who has 
a favour to bestow. “You may come too, 
Margaret,” he said. “You can come and 
help me to my bed.” 

This strange interruption of all plans, 
which it was evident filled Charlotte with 
despair, gave me much to think of, as I 
12 
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stayed behind in the slowly darkening 
room. It was evident that now nothing 
could be concealed from him ; and who 
was there so bold as to tell the bereaved 
father, in his first grief for his firstborn, 
what horrors had accompanied Colin’s 
death, and what a penalty the family had 
to pay ? I cast over in my mind every 
expedient, but nothing seemed practicable, 
no way of disclosing the situation without 
such a shock as might kill. The half- 
dismantled room looked more and more 
dreary as the light faded away. The door 
stood open as when that little procession 
quitted it. My senses were all on the 
alert. It seemed to me that the premoni- 
tion of some fresh calamity was in the air ; 
and when Charlotte came down about half 
an hour later, like a ghost through the 
dim-coming shadows, I almost expected to 
hear that it had already occurred. But 
even in these depths of distress, it was a 
happiness to me to feel that she came to 
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me for relief. She dropped into a chair 
close by the window where I was standing. 
I could just see the soft, pale lines of her 
face — the look of restrained anxiety in 
her eyes. She told me that he had gone 
to bed without asking any further questions, 
and that Margaret, who had been Colin’s 
nurse, seemed almost more agreeable to 
him than herself. He had turned his face 
to the wall, as he had said, and nothing but 
a long-drawn, occasional sigh told that he 
was awake. “ I think he is not worse — in 
body,” she said. “He has borne it far 
better than we could have thought possible. 
But how am I to tell him the way it 
happened, and how am I to tell him about 
Ellermore ? ” She wept with a prostration 
and self-abandonment which alarmed me ; 
but she stopped my remonstrances and 
entreaties with a motion of her hand. 
“Oh, let me cry! It is the only ease I 
have,” she said. 

When she had gone away from me, 
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restless, anxious, afraid to be out of hear- 
ing, I went out, myself, as restless, as 
incapable of banishing all these anxieties 
from my mind as she. The night was 
almost dark, soft and mild. It was one of 
those nights when the moon, without being 
visible, softens and ameliorates the gloom, 
and makes of night a sort of twilight. 

While I went pacing softly about, to 
occupy myself, a soft, small rain began to 
fall ; but this did not affect me in any way. 
It was rather soothing than disagreeable. 
I went down to the side of the loch, where 
the pale light on the water was touched 
by innumerable droppings of the rain ; 
then up again, round and round the house, 
not caring where I went. At this hour I 
had always avoided the Lady’s Walk, I 
can scarcely tell why. To-night, in my 
strange familiarity with everything, and 
carelessness of all but one subject, I 
suddenly turned into it with a caprice I 
could not account for, perhaps with an 
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understood wish for company, for some- 
body who might understand my thoughts. 
The mystic footsteps gave me a sort of 
pleasure. Whether it was habit, or some 
new sense of human fellowship which 
Charlotte’s impassioned words had caused, 
I can scarcely tell ; but the excitement 
with which I had always hitherto regarded 
the mysterious watcher here was altogether 
gone out of my mind. I felt a profound 
and tender pity for her rising in me instead. 

Was it possible that a spirit could be 
“ over - anxious,” as Charlotte said, en- 
deavouring vainly, and yet not undutifully, 
to take God’s supreme guardianship out of 
His hands? The thought was new to me. 
To think that a good and blessed creature 
could so err, could mistake so humanly and 
persevere so patiently, though never able 
to remedy the evils, seemed somehow 
more possible than that a guardian from 
heaven could watch and watch for genera- 
tions with so little result. This gave me 
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a great compassion for the lonely watcher 
thus rebelling in a heavenly way of love 
against the law of nature that separated 
her from visible life. My old idea that it 
might be Charlotte herself in an unconscious 
shadow-shape, whose protecting, motherly 
love made these efforts unawares, glided 
gratefully into the feeling that it was an 
earlier Charlotte, her very kin and 
prototype, who could not even now let 
God manage her race without her aid. 

While I was thus thinking, I was startled 
once more by the same sigh which I had 
heard with Charlotte. Yes, yes, it might 
be the wind. I had no time to bandy 
explanations with myself. It was a soft, 
long sigh, such as draws the very breath 
out of an over-laden bosom. I turned half 
round, it was so near to me, and there, by 
my side, so close that I could have touched 
her, stood the Lady whom I had imagined 
so often — the same figure which I had 
met in the London streets and in the 
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woods of Ellermore. I suppose I stepped 
back, with a little thrill of the old sensa- 
tions, for she seemed to put out a hand in 
the pale gloom, and began to speak softly, 
quickly, as if there was scarcely time 
enough for what she had to say. 

“ I am going away like the rest,” she 
said. “None of them have ever bid me 
go before ; but it was true — it was true. 
I have never done any good — just 
frightened them, or pleased them. It 
is in better hands — it is in better hands.” 

With this there came the familiar move- 
ment, the wringing of the hands, which 
was like Charlotte, and she seemed to 
weep ; but before I could say anything 
(and what could I have said?) she said 
again mournfully, “ I must not speak to 
them ; but you wish them well, and you 
may help if you will — if you will — now, 
again, again ! ” 

“How can I help?” I cried. “Tell 
me, Lady, whoever you are ; I will do it. 
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I will do it — but how can I do it ? I have 
no power. Tell me” — 

I put out my hand to touch her dress, 
but it melted out of my hold. “You 
may help if you will — if you will,” she 
seemed to say, with a breathless faintness, 
as if of haste ; and already her voice was 
farther off, breathing away. 

“ What can I do ? ” I cried. So much 
had I forgot the old terror that I put 
myself in her path, stopping the way. 
“Tell me how, how! Tell me, for God’s 
sake, and because of Charlotte.” 

The shadowy figure seemed to retreat 
before me. It seemed to fade, then 
reappeared, then dissolved altogether into 
the white dimness, while the voice floated 
away, still saying, as in a sigh, “If you 
will, if you will.” I could hear no more. 
I went after this sighing voice to the end 
of the walk. It seemed to me that I was 
pursuing her, determined to understand, 
and that she softly fled ; the footsteps 
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hurrying, becoming almost inaudible as 
they flew before me. I went on hotly, 
not knowing what I did, determined only 
to know what it was ; to get an explana- 
tion, by what means I did not care. 
Suddenly, before I knew, I found my 
steps stumbling down the slope at the 
farther end, and the pale water alive with 
all the dimplings of the rain appearing at 
my very feet. The steps sank upon the 
loch side, and ceased with a thrill like the 
acutest sound in a silence more absolute 
than any I have heard in nature. I stood 
gasping, with my foot touching the edge 
of the water ; it was all I could do to 
arrest myself there. 

I hurried back to the house in a state 
of agitation which I cannot describe. It 
was partly nervous dread. I do not 
disguise this ; but partly it was a be- 
wildered anxiety and eagerness to know 
what it was that I might be able to do. 
That I had the most absolute faith in it 
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I need hardly say. One does not have, 
or think one has, such an interview as 
this without believing what is told in it. 
There was no doubt in my mind, save an 
anxious, excited wonder — how was it, how 
could it be ? I searched all my horizon 
for possibilities. Before I reached the 
house, I had forgotten all the other 
incidents in my eagerness about this. 
My pursuit of her seemed nothing but 
natural, and the sudden silence that had 
seemed to tingle and thrill about me went 

o 

clean out of my mind. “You may help 
if you will ! if you will ! ” I said it over 
and over to myself a thousand times with 
a feverish hurry and eagerness. Indeed, 
I did nothing but repeat it. I could not 
eat, I could not rest. When Charlotte 
came down late to tell me her father 
was asleep, that the doctor who had 
been sent for had pronounced his re- 
covery real, I was walking up and down 
the half-lighted drawing-room repeating 
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these wonderful words over and over to 
myself. 

“ He says it is wonderful, but it may 
be complete recovery,” Charlotte said ; 
“ only to tell him nothing we can help, 
to keep all the circumstances from him ; 
especially, if it is possible, about Eller- 
more. But how is it possible ? how can I 
do it ? ‘ Help if you will ? ’ Mr. Temple, 

what are you saying ? ” 

“It is nothing,” I said; “some old 
rhyme that has got possession of me.” 

She looked very anxiously into my face. 
“Something else has happened? You 
have seen or heard ” — Her mind was so 
alive to every tone and glance that it was 
scarcely possible to conceal a thought 
from her. 

“ I have been in the Walk,” I said, 
“and, being excited and restless, it was 
more than my nerves could bear.” 

She looked at me again wistfully. 
“ You would not deceive me, Mr. Temple,” 
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she said ; then returned to her original 
subject. The doctor was anxious, above 
all things, that Mr. Campbell should leave 
Ellermore to-morrow ; that he should go 
early, and, above all, that he should not 
suspect the reason why. She had the 
same dread of the removal as ever, but 
there was no alternative ; and not even a 
day’s delay was to be thought of, for every 
day, every hour, made the chances of 
discovery more. 

“ But you cannot keep up the delusion 
for ever,” I said, “and what when it is 
found out ? ” 

Again she wrung her hands. “It is 
against my judgment ; but what can I do ? ” 
She paused a moment, and then said, with 
a melancholy dignity, “It can but kill 
him, soon or syne. I would not myself 
have my life saved by a lie ; but I am 
weak where my father is concerned, and 
God understands all. Oh, I am beginning 
to feel that so, Mr. Temple. We search 
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and search, and think what is best, and we 
make a hundred mistakes ; but God sees 
the why and the wherefore. Whoever mis- 
understands, He never misunderstands.” 

She went away from me in the calm of 
this thought — the secret of all calm. It 
seemed to me that I, in my blind anxiety, 
guessing at the enigma that had been 
given to me, and my poor Lady vagrant 
from the skies, still trying to be the 
providence of this house, were left alike 
behind. 

I could not rest all night. It was all I 
could do to remain in my room after the 
diminished household had gone to rest. 
It was a weird night, lighted up by that 
mystic light of the waning moon, in which 
there seems to be always something that 
is baleful and prophesies evil. One can 
fancy evil creatures about, ill dews falling. 
I sat at my window, as often as I could 
persuade myself to keep still at all, with 
the damp air saturating me, and the cold 
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light enveloping everything below in a 
whiteness and blackness of exaggerated 
contrast. I can say nothing less than 
that I expected to see the anxious, wistful 
figure which I had seen so often, looking 
up at me, appealing to me again. But 
nothing broke the blank of the white 
light ; nothing but the shadow of the bare 
trees, outlined in every twig above the 
darkness of the shrubberies below, inter- 
rupted the shining of the moon. When I 
threw myself upon my bed, it was only to 
think more acutely, more restlessly than 
before. What was it that I could do? 
How could I help them? What power of 
mine could save ? The dull morning was 
a relief to me which I cannot describe, 
and to hear the first stirrings of the 
household. Now at least there would be 
something which I could do — something 
not lying vague and shadowy among the 
possibilities, but certain and feasible, which 
is of all things the greatest relief to 
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anxious thought. Charlotte came down 
to breakfast with me, which she had not 
done before. She told me that her father 
had passed a good night, that he had 
shed tears on awaking, and begun to 
talk tenderly and calmly of Colin ; and 
that everything seemed to promise that 
the softening and mournful pre-occupation 
of grief, distracting his mind from other 
matters, would be an advantage to him. 
It was pleasant to be left with Margaret, 
who had adored her nursling, and who 
had been fully warned of the necessity of 
keeping silence as to the circumstances of 
his death. The post-bag came in while 
we were talking. It lay on the table for a 
few minutes untouched, for neither of us 
were anxious for our correspondence. We 
were alone at table, and Charlotte had 
rested, though I had not, and was almost 
cheerful now that the moment had arrived 
for the final severance. The necessity of 
doing inspirited her, as it did me. And 
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perhaps, though I scarcely dared to think 
so, this tranquil table at which we sat 
alone, which might have been our table, 
in our home, in a new life full of peace 
and sober happiness, soothed her. The 
suggestion it conveyed made the blood 
dance in my veins. For the moment, it 
seemed as if the hope I dared not even 
entertain, for one calm hour of blessedness 
and repose, had come true. 

At last she gave me the key, and asked 
me to open the bag. “ I have been loth 
to disturb this peaceful moment,” she said, 
with a smile which was full of sweetness 
and confidence, “and nothing outside seems 
of much consequence just now ; but the 
boys may have something to tell, and 
there will be your letters. Will you open 
it, Mr. Temple?” I, too, was loth — more 
loth than she — to disturb the calm ; and the 
outside world was nothing to me, while I 
sat here with her, and could fancy her 
my own. But I did what she told me. 
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Letters are like fate ; they must be 
encountered, with all that is good and evil 
in them. I gave her hers, and laid out 
some, probably as important to them, 
though they seemed to me so trifling and 
unnecessary, that were for the maids. 
Then I turned to my own share. I had 
two letters, one with a broad black border, 
which had been forwarded from one place 
to another in search of me, and was nearly 
ten days old — for, like most people, I 
examined the outside first; the other a 
large, substantial blue letter, which meant 
business. I can remember now the in- 
difference with which I opened them, the 
mourning envelope first. There were so 
many postmarks on it, that that of its 
origin, which would have enlightened me 
at once, never struck me at all. 

Heaven above ! what was this that 
met my eyes ? An announcement, full of 
periphrasis, of formal regrets, of the death 
of my old Cousin Jocelyn ten days before. 
13 
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I gave a sort of fierce cry — I can hear it 
now — and tore open the second, the official 
letter. Of course I knew what it was, of 
course I was aware that nothing could 
interfere, and yet the opportuneness of 
the announcement was such that human 
nature, accustomed to be balked, would 
not allow me to believe in the possibility. 
Then I sprang from my seat. “ I must 
go,” I cried; “there is not a moment to 
lose. Stop all proceedings — do nothing 
about the going, for God’s sake, till I 
come back.” 

“Mr. Temple, what has happened? 
Charley ” — cried Charlotte, blanched 
with terror. She thought some other 
catastrophe had occurred, some still more 
fatal news, that I could not tell her. But 
I was too much absorbed in my own 
excitement to think of this. 

“ Do nothing,” I said ; “ I will meet 
Charley on the way, and tell him. All 
will be right, all will be right ; only wait 
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till I come back.” I rushed to the door 
in my haste, then came back again, not 
knowing what I did, and had caught her in 
my arms before I knew — not in my arms, 
but with my hands on her shoulders, hold- 
ing her for one mad moment. I could 
hardly see her for the water in my eyes. 
“Wait,” I said, “wait till I come back! 
Now I can do what she said! Now my 
time is come ; do nothing till I come 
back.” I let my hands drop down to 
hers, and caught them and kissed them 
in a wild tremor, beyond explanation. 
Then I rushed away. I have a recollec- 
tion of meeting the children and pushing 
aside their little outstretched hands and 
morning salutations. It was a mile or 
more to the little quay where the morning 
boat carried communications back to the 
world. I seemed to be there as on 
wings, and scarcely came to myself till I 
descended into the noise, the haze, the roar 
of the damp streets, the crowds and traffic 
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of Glasgow. Next moment (for time flew, 
and I with it, so that I took no note of its 
progress) I was in the clamour of the 
“works,” making my way through the 
grime and mud of a great courtyard, with 
machinery lying round me on every side, 
amid the big skeleton houses with their 
open windows, into the office, where 
Charley, in close converse with a stranger, 
jumped up with terror at the sight of me. 
“What has happened?” he cried, “my 
father ? ” I had scarcely breath enough 
to say what I had to say. “Your father,” 
I cried, “has come to himself. You can 
make no sale without him — every arrange- 
ment must be stopped at once.” All that 
I was capable of knowing was, with a 
certainty, beyond all proof, that the man 
with whom Charley was talking, a sports- 
man in every line of his countenance and 
clothes, was the intending purchaser of 
Ellermore. 

I remember little of the conversation 
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that followed. It was stormy and excited ; 
for neither would Charley be convinced, 
nor would the other consent to be off his 
bargain. But I made my point clear. Mr. 
Campbell having recovered his faculties, it 
was clear that no treaty could be con- 
cluded without his consent. (It would 
not have been legal in any case, but I 
suppose they had in some way got over 
this.) I remember Charley turning upon 
me with a passionate remonstrance, when, 
almost by violence and pertinacity, I had 
driven his Cockney sportsman away. “ I 
cannot conceive what is your object, 
Temple,” he said. “Are you mad? My 
father must give his consent ; there is no 
possibility of a question about it. Eller- 
more must be sold — and as well to him as 
to another,” he said, with a sigh. I took 
out my blue letter, which I had huddled 
into my pocket, and laid it before him. 
“ It is to me that Ellermore must be sold,” 
I said. 
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My inheritance had come. There was 
nothing wonderful about it — it was my 
right ; but never did inheritance come 
at a more suitable moment. Charley 
went back with me that afternoon, after 
a hurried conference with his young 
brothers, who came round me, shaking 
my arms nearly off, and calling to each 
other in their soft young basses, like rolls 
of mild thunder, that, whatever happened, 
I was a good fellow, a true friend. If 
they had not been so bashful they would 
have embraced me, less, I verily believe, 
from the sense of escape from a great 
misery which they had scarcely realised, 
than from generous pleasure in what they 
thought a sort of noble generosity. That 
was their view of it. Charley perhaps 
was more enlightened. He was very 
silent during the journey, but at one point 
of it burst out suddenly upon me. “You 
are doing this for Chatty, Temple. If 
you take her away, it will be as bad as 
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losing Ellermore.” I shook my head. 
Then, if never before, I felt the hopeless- 
ness of the position. “ There is but one 
thing you can do for me : say not a word 
of that to her,” I said. 

And I believe he kept counsel. It was 
of her own accord that Charlotte came up 
to me after the hurried interview in which 
Charley laid my proposal before her. She 
was very grave, though the sweetness of 
her look drew the heart out of my breast. 
She held out her hands to me, but her 
eyes took all warm significance out of this 
gesture. “Mr. Temple,” she said, “you 
may think me bold to say it, but we 
are friends that can say anything to one 
another. If in your great generosity there 
may yet be a thought— a thought that a 
woman might recompense what was done 
for her and hers ” — Her beautiful counte- 
nance, beautiful in its love and tenderness 
and noble dignity, but so pale, was 
suddenly suffused with colour. She took 
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her hands out of mine, and folded them 
together — “That is out of my power — 
that is out of my power ! ” she said. 

“ I like it better so,” I cried. God help 
me! it was a lie, and so she knew. “I 
want no recompense. I will be recom- 
pensed enough to know you are here.” 

And so it has remained ever since, and 
may, perhaps, for ever — I cannot tell. 
We are dear friends. When anything 
happens in the family I am sent for, and 
all is told to me. And so do I with her. 
We know all each other’s secrets — those 
secrets which are not of fortune or incident, 
but of the soul. Is there anything better 
in marriage than this ? And yet there is 
a longing which is human for something 
more. 

That evening I went back to the Lady’s 
Walk, with a sort of painful desire to tell 
her, the other, that I had done her bidding, 
that she had been a true guardian of her 
race to the last. I paced up and down 
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through the dim hour when the sun "ought 
to have been setting, and later, long into 
the twilight. The rain fell softly, patter- 
ing upon the dark glistening leaves of the 
evergreens, falling straight through the 
bare branches. But no soft step of a 
living soul was on the well-worn track. 
I called to her, but there was no answer, 
not even the answer of a sigh. Had she 
gone back heart-sick to her home in 
heaven, acknowledging at last that it 
was not hers to guard her race? It 
makes my heart ache for her to think so, 
but yet it must have been a sweet grief 
and easily healed in those blessed regions, 
to know that those she loved were most 
safe in God’s only care when hers failed — 
as everything else must fail. 
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T HE Gushat-house stood, as its name 
denotes, at the angle where two 
roads met. These were pleasant country 
roads both — one, shadowed by trees, here 
and there, threading through rich and 
broad fields, led up into the wealthy in- 
land country, the rich heart of Fife ; the 
other, with scattered cottages instead of 
the trees, growing after a while closer and 
closer together, was the straight road to 
the “town,” and was open to the sea view 
and the sea breezes. The town was the 
little town of Anstruther on the Fife coast ; 
the sea was the Firth of Forth, half ocean, 
half river ; the time was fifty years ago. 
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In this locality, and at that distant period, 
happened the very brief and simple story 
I have now to tell. 

In the Gushat-house lived Mrs. Sinclair 
and Nora, her daughter. The house was, 
in its humble way, a kind of jointure-house, 
though it belonged to no potent family or 
county magnate. It had been for genera- 
tions — since it was built, indeed — the refuge 
of one widow or other, who had sufficient 
interest in the place to remain near it, or 
some connection with the soil. The pre- 
sent occupant had been the wife of the 
minister, and was the daughter of one of 
the smaller proprietors in the neighbour- 
hood. She was a woman whom the 
county did not disdain to visit and honour ; 
but yet she was not rich nor a great lady 
in her own person. In those days life 
was simpler, more aristocratic perhaps, 
but less luxurious, and far more homely. 
Nowadays the coast towns in Fife are 
unendurable. In summer they are nothing 
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but great receptacles of herrings, not in 
their silvery state as they come in in 
glistening shoals in the boats from sea, 
but in the hideous course of economical 
preservation and traffic. Salt and smells, 
and busy women armed with knives, oper- 
ating upon the once harmless “drave,” line 
all the stony little streets, and send up to 
heaven an unsavoury testimony. You 
breathe herrings, if you are so unwary as 
to trust yourself in the season on that too 
prolific coast. But it was not so fifty years 
ago. Then the herrings came in to be 
eaten, not to be salted down in barrels, 
and they had not got the upper hand of 
everything. There was no lucrative trade 
going on, no salt and pungent harvest- 
time of the sea ; but the homely wynds 
were passable, even in summer, though 
cleanliness was far from perfect. In place 
of the herrings there was the whale fishery, 
which sent out its ships periodically, and 
brought back with corresponding regular- 
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ity the sailor fishermen to their families 
when the expedition of the year was over. 
It was a trade more picturesque, more 
dangerous, and less disagreeable, at least 
to the bystander. Nobody could refuse 
to be interested in the solemn ships going 
forth to their struggle with the ice, and 
the storms, and the monsters of the sea ; 
nor in their exciting return, when the well- 
known rig would heave slowly in sight on 
the broad Firth, under eager telescopes, 
which reported the signs she carried, the 
jubilant garland on the mast, sign of a 
successful fishing, or the melancholy flag 
half-mast high, which thrilled the whole 
town with alarm, no one knowing whose 
son or husband, or what family’s father it 
might be. An interest almost more ex- 
citing, and certainly more frequent, would 
thrill through the little salt-water place 
when a gale came on suddenly at some 
time when “our boats” were at sea. So 
that the “ town ” was not without its points 
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of human interest, before the herring 
barrels, and hideous trade consequent 
thereupon, had appeared in the stony 
little streets. 

And to Nora Sinclair it was a very 
interesting place. She was fond of the 
fisher-folk, whom she had known all her 
life, and who, for their part, were fond of 
her. She and her mother were local 
princesses, as it were, in the parish ; for 
the reigning minister was unmarried and 
unsympathetic. In those days, before the 
advent of King Herring, even the position 
of the minister was different. There was 
no dissent in the place, except the little 
Episcopal church, “ English chapel,” as it 
was called, to which some of the adjacent 
gentry came, and which everybody regarded 
with half indulgent, half contemptuous toler- 
ance. It was tacitly admitted as a kind of 
necessity that the fine people should fre- 
quent this little conventicle. The common 
people granted them the indulgence with 
H 
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a half smile at their weakness of caste and 
training, but occupied the parish church 
themselves in close masses, filling the pews 
with characteristic rugged faces, and the 
air with a faint breath of fish and tar and 
salt water — the inalienable odour of a sea- 
faring population. Nora Sinclair was in 
most things a young woman of refined 
tastes ; but she had never had her eyes or 
her senses opened to these little imper- 
fections. She took all the interest of a 
daughter of the place in its vicissitudes, 
and knew the boats and their crews, and 
was as anxious when it blew a gale as if 
she herself had known what it was to 
venture her heart on the dangerous chances 
of the sea. Her mother and she lived a 
not uncheerful life in the Gushat-house, 
metaphorically placed, as it was, with one 
eye on the country and one on the sea. 
The “families” about were many of them 
“connections” of Mrs. Sinclair, who was, 
as has been said, of a very good stock — 
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old Auchintorlie’s daughter ; and those 
who were not connections were old friends. 
The mother and daughter were not left 
alone when they had to change to the 
wistful widow’s refuge from the manse. 
Kind friends and cheerful company sur- 
rounded them. In the depth of winter, 
when the Firth was often black with 
storms, and the weather too gloomy for 
enjoyment, the two ladies would go 
“across” in the ferry-boat from King- 
horn to Edinburgh, not without some 
trembling for the dangers of the passage, 
and settle themselves there for a few 
months, during which time Nora would 
have her gaieties, and be taken to a few 
balls, and take her share in the pleasures 
of her youth. Altogether it was a very 
endurable life. 

It was in Edinburgh she first met with 
Willy Erskine, though he was a neighbour 
at home. He was one of the Erskines 
of Drumthwacket, of as good a family as 
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any in Fife. One of Mrs. Sinclair’s per- 
plexities was to make out in what way the 
Erskines and the Auchintorlie family were 
connected, but she never succeeded in 
clearing it up. That there was some 
connection she was sure, and Willy was 
very welcome when he paid those frequent 
visits in Heriot Row, where they were 
living, and sat so long that Nora grew 
tired of him, though he was a handsome 
young fellow. “ Poor callant ! so far away 
from home, what would he do but come 
and see me, that am his mother’s near 
connection ? ” Mrs. Sinclair would say. 
And if she could have been angry with 
her Nora, it would have been for this 
cause. 

“Not so very near, mamma,” Nora 
would answer. “And if all our con- 
nections were to come as often ” — 

“They all show a very proper feeling, 
my dear,” was her mother’s reply ; and 
nothing could be more true. Cousins to 
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the fifth degree always turned up to take 
care of Nora at her balls — to dance with 
her when there — to cheer her mother’s 
solitude when she was gone, according to 
their several ages and sexes. The Sinclairs 
were a very “well-connected” family, and 
it was a circumstance which added much 
to the comfort of their life. 

As for Willy Erskine, he was a very 
nice young fellow, everybody allowed. 
He was not rich, to be sure. The Drum- 
thwacket household was known not to be 
a rich one, and he was the third son. But 
he was doing what it was the proper thing 
for a third son to do. It had not been his 
vocation to go to India, like his second 
and fourth brothers, though, no doubt, 
that would have been the best way ; and 
New Zealand and Australia had not been 
discovered, so to speak, in those days. 
His eldest brother was at the Bar, and 
Johnny, the fifth, was to be the clergyman 
of the family ; so that Willy’s lot was clear 
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before him, even had he not been impelled 
towards it by a naturally scientific turn of 
mind. He was pursuing his medical 
studies at Edinburgh University during 
those years when Nora and her mother 
came in the winter to Heriot Row. In 
summer it was quite a practicable thing 
to walk from Drumthwacket, which was 
only sixteen miles off, down to Anstruther 
on one pretence or other — an expedition 
which made it quite natural as well as 
necessary to “look in” at the Gushat- 
house, somewhere near the time of the 
early dinner. The fare on Mrs. Erskine’s 
table was homely, but it never occurred to 
her to grumble at the frequent visitor, or 
put on company punctilios, or even a fresh 
tablecloth, for Willy. The latter was a 
point upon which the population of the 
Gushat-house were always very easy in 
their minds ; for no lady in Fife had a 
better stock of “napery,” and none were 
more delicately, femininely alive to the 
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beauties of clean linen. Besides which, 
everybody in those days washed at home, 
and clean tablecloths cost nothing — a 
matter of primitive luxury unknown in our 
days. Young Erskine would look in, and 
nobody was otherwise than pleased to see 
him ; other people, too, “ looked in ” on 
other days. Sometimes there would be 
two or three strangers, equally unexpected 
and welcome at the widow’s table. There 
was glorious fish, fresh from the sea — cod, 
with great milk-white flakes, and the 
delicious haddocks of the Firth, which 
cost next to nothing, to take the edge off 
the wholesome appetites of these young 
people ; and savoury old Scotch dishes, 
such as exist no more — Scotch collops, 
brown and fragrant ; chickens, which were 
not called chickens, but “hens”; dainty 
curries, in which the homely, rural gentry, 
with sons and brothers by the score in 
India, were as great critics as the old 
Indians themselves. To the board thus 
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spread the country neighbours were always 
kindly welcome ; and Mrs. Sinclair took 
no special notice of the frequency with 
which young Erskine made his appear- 
ance. If Nora was more observant, she 
was also more tolerant than she had been 
in Edinburgh. She did not even seem to 
dislike it much when chance brought her in 
contact with the young student among the 
rocks, as sometimes happened. Though 
that age was not so advanced as our own, 
it was still possible, even at so rudimentary 
an epoch, to make good use of the sea- 
coast, and the marine creatures which the 
young man was studying, to further such 
encounters. He called them by their 
Latin names when he walked with Nora 
up to the Gushat-house, and Mrs. Sinclair 
respected his habits of research. “It’s 
little good he’ll get out of the tangle on 
the rocks,” she would say, “ but it shows 
a diligent mind.” At which praise Willy 
would blush and Nora smile. 
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But there was no haste, no rush upon 
the inevitable, no rash effort to put it to 
the touch, to win or lose it all. He would 
have lost his love altogether had he been 
precipitate. Nora was the only child of 
her mother, who was a widow. She had 
tender love to guard her, and full freedom 
to do as she pleased. She was the favourite 
of all the fisher-folk, the beauty of the town, 
admired, imitated, caressed, and followed 
wherever she went. The Gushat-house 
was the cheeriest little house in all the 
countryside, and Mrs. Sinclair was the 
most indulgent mother : naturally, there- 
fore, Nora had no wish, not the most 
distant inclination, to sacrifice all this to 
become any man’s wife. Love lays hold 
upon some people with a violent hand, 
but with others has to go softly, and 
eschew all turbulence. Nora began to 
like young Erskine’s society. She began 
to feel a certain lightness diffuse itself over 
her heart when she saw him coming down 
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the long country road, crossing the shadow 
of the trees. When winter came, and 
these same trees were bare, and the 
journey to Heriot Row drew near, it 
was a pleasure to her to remember that 
Erskine was already there. Not that 
she went so far as to form a good 
resolution to be kinder to him, to permit 
his attendance more willingly. She was 
only pleased to think that he would be at 
hand to be snubbed or encouraged as the 
hnmour might seize her — a very improper 
spirit, as the youthful reader will perceive. 
But Nora was far from being a perfect 
young woman. Thus things went on in 
a leisurely way. There was no hurry ; 
even Willy himself, though he was deeply 
in earnest, was aware that there was no 
hurry. If any competitor should appear, 
ready to carry her off suddenly, then Willy 
Erskine would wake up too, and fly, violent 
and desperate, to the assault. But no such 
catastrophe was threatening. Nora, every- 
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body said, was “fancy free.” Even her 
saucy sallies, her little caprices, proved this. 
Her lovers were her friends, in a quaint, 
rural sort of way. She did not wish to 
cast any of them from the latter eminence 
by regarding them in the former capacity. 
She might go on wandering through the 
metaphorical forest for years, some people 
said, and take the crooked stick at the end. 
Whether he was the crooked stick or not, 
Willy Erskine, like a wise general, kept a 
wary eye on her tactics, and held himself 
ready to take advantage of any weakening 
in her defences. It had begun years ago> 
when they were boy and girl ; it might 
last till they were middle-aged, for any- 
thing that could be said to the contrary. 
He was always at Nora’s disposal, to do 
anything she chose to ask him ; and she 
was always friendly to Willy, ready to 
stand up for him when he was absent, 
and to give him the most solemn good 
advice when he permitted her the oppor- 
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tunity. Nora might have been his grand- 
mother, to judge by the prudent counsel 
she gave him, and would try his devotion 
the next moment by laying upon him the 
most frivolous and troublesome com- 
missions. Thus the time went on im- 
perceptibly, marking its progress on these 
two at least by no remarkable events. 
Nora was bridesmaid so often to her 
youthful friends that she began to declare 
loudly that she had forestalled her own 
luck, and would never be a bride — but 
without any sort of faith in her own pre- 
diction. Yet, though this state of things 
was a very pleasant one, it was a necessity 
that, one time or other, it should come to 
an end. 

The end was brought about, as it 
happened, by another event of great im- 
portance to young Erskine, and in which 
Nora and her mother, as in duty bound, 
took a lively interest. Willy’s professional 
studies came to a conclusion, and the ladies 
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went, well pleased, to witness the curious 
ceremonial at which he was “capped,” as 
it is called — the outward sign and token 
of his having attained the dignity of M.D. 
He had passed his examinations with credit, 
and his friends were proud. At night there 
was a little party of Fife folk at Heriot 
Row. The good people went to tea and 
supper, and made one substantial but light, 
and one still more substantial and very 
heavy, meal. Then the health of the 
young doctor was drunk with kindly en- 
thusiasm. “ Willy, take you my advice 
and get a wife next,” said one of the 
genial guests, and the suggestion was 
received with general applause. 

“A doctor without a wife is like rigging 
without a ship,” said another adviser. 
“ There’s two professions that must aye 
have the ballast of a petticoat. As for a 
soldier, like your brother Sandy, he’s better 
without one, if he could be brought to think 
it ; and John will be the laird, and he can 
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take his time. But a minister and a doctor 
have no choice. You’ll ask us to your 
wedding next, if you’ll be guided by me.” 

“ What Captain Maitland says is very 
true,” said Mrs. Sinclair ; “ a doctor’s never 
well received in families till he’s a married 
man. You’re but young, and there’s no 
hurry, except for that. When I was a 
young woman myself, and needing doctors, 
not even a family connection would have 
led me to call in a man that was without a 
wife.” 

“ Here’s a man that has no mind to be 
without a wife,” cried Willy. Perhaps 
he was a little excited with drinking his 
own health, or someone else’s. “ I wish 
it only depended on me ” — 

“You can but try,” said one, patting 
him on the shoulder. “Faint heart never 
won fair lady,” said another. “ I would 
not wonder if it was all settled a year 
ago ! ” said a third ; and various looks, 
some veiled, some openly significant, were 
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turned upon the corner where, amid a little 
knot of girls, Nora sat apart. It was no 
revelation to Nora ; but the thought of 
being thus openly indicated set her pride 
up in arms. She to marry Willy Erskine 
for any reason whatsoever except her 
sovereign grace and pleasure ! She to 
take him because he was a doctor and 
wanted a wife ! She had to dance the first 
reel with him, when the room was cleared 
after supper, and Mrs. Sinclair went to the 
piano — partly because he was the hero of 
the occasion and she the daughter of the 
house, partly because they were such old 
friends ; but she would scarcely grant the 
young fellow a look even when her hand 
was in his in the pretty, animated dance. 
And Willy, in his excitement, held that soft 
hand longer and clasped it closer than was 
at all needful. Nora’s girlish temper 
blazed up ; but he could not see it, the 
foolish boy. His own heat and ardour, 
long suppressed, the pleasant intoxication 
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of all those friendly plaudits and flattering 
good wishes, the seduction of the moment, 
when all were gone but himself, and the 
careful mistress of the house had begun to 
put away the remnants of the feast and 
lock up her “garde-vin,” were too much 
for him. Willy was so far left to himself 
as to arrest Nora in the hall when she had 
said good-night to the last guest. He was 
by way of leaving himself, when he stopped 
her and took her hand. “ Say a kind word 
to me, Nora,” he cried, drawing her into 
the dimly-lighted little room behind, which 
was called the library. Mrs. Sinclair was 
in the dining-room close by, with her 
confidential handmaiden, putting away the 
things. They could hear her voice where 
they stood, and there was no harm in this 
little chance interview. “ Say a kind word 
to me, Nora,” he pleaded ; “ you know how 
fond I am of you. I’ve never thought of 
another since I was a boy at school. I’ve 
looked forward to this for years and years.” 
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“What have you looked forward to, 
Mr. Erskine?” said Nora, with the insol- 
ence of power. 

“Nora — Nora, don’t speak like that!” 
cried the young man. “ I’m not worth it, 
but you must take me — you know you 
must take me ; you’re all the world to me. 
What do I care for my degree or anything 
else but for you ? Say you’ll take a poor 
fellow, Nora! You know you are all the 
world to me.” 

“ Indeed, I know nothing of the kind,” 
said Nora. “ I am very sleepy, and I 
don’t care much about your degree. Must 
take you, indeed ! I never do anything 
that I must do. What with their toasts, 
and their talk, and their nonsense, they’ve 
turned your head. Good-night.” 

And she went away from him, while 
he stood and looked after her stupefied. 
“ N ora ! ” he said, in a voice of such pain that 
Mrs. Sinclair heard, and left the “things ” on 
the table. She came in while Nora stood 
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still, haughty and offended, at the door. The 
mother saw at once what was the matter. 
She thought it was a lover’s quarrel, and 
she saw there had been enough of it for 
the night. 

“ I thought you had gone with the 
Lindsays, Willy,” she said, looking at him 
in her motherly way ; “and you must be 
wearied and fit for your bed. What’s 
Nora making her little moue at now? But 
never mind her, my man ; to-morrow’s a 
new day.” 

“Yes, to-morrow’s a new day,” cried 
Willy. “ I’ll take no thought of what I’ve 
heard to-night. To-morrow I’m coming 
back.” 

And with that he rushed away. As for 
Nora, she flew upstairs, and went to bed, 
that she might not come in for that little 
sermon which was on her mother’s lips. 
When she had shut herself into her own 
room she had a good cry. She could not 
have told anyone the reason of her per- 
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versity. She was angry with herself and 
Willy, and the guests who had put such 
nonsense in his head, and all the world. 
Must take him ! very likely ! If she, Nora 
Sinclair, ever had anything to say to a 
man who came to her with such a plea — 
She paused, on the verge of a petulant 
vow. Perhaps, on the whole, it would be 
as well not to make any oaths on the 
subject. And, luckily, at that moment she 
fell asleep, which was the easiest way out 
of the dilemma. To-morrow would be, as 
Mrs. Sinclair said, a new day. 

But, unfortunately, to-morrow is not 
always a new day. When Nora got up 
in the chilly spring morning, she was, 
on the whole, rather more irritated and 
petulant *han she had been the evening 
before. As for Mrs. Sinclair, it was her 
fixed opinion that the young folk should 
be left to themselves to make up their 
little matters. “ They know each other’s 
ways best,” she said ; “older folk do more 
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harm than good when they interfere.” So 
when Willy came in, pale and breathless, 
the kind woman withdrew herself that the 
two might get it over undisturbed. It was 
not a new day for young Erskine any more 
than it was for Nora. It was a feverish 
supplement to last night. He had not 
perhaps gone to bed calmly after all his 
excitement, as a girl has to do. There 
was a rere-supper somewhere, to which his 
friends had dragged him, and where, pro- 
bably, Willy’s brain had been heated by 
strong drinks. The morning found him 
parched with mental impatience and sus- 
pense, as well as with a certain degree of 
bodily feverishness and misery. It seemed 
to his heated eyes as if Nora meant to jilt 
him after all his devotion. He swore a 
big oath to himself as he rushed along to 
Heriot Row. “If she’ll not take me now, 

after all,” said Willy, “by ! I’ll go off 

to sea, and I’ll never be heard of more.” 

In this mutual mood the two met. It 
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was not an amiable interview on either side. 
The young lover took up precisely the line 
of argument which was most prejudicial to 
him. He pleaded his faithful services — 
his devotion which had lasted for years. 
He established a claim upon Nora, which 
she was not the girl to put up with. And 
she, on her side, scornfully denied any 
claim he had upon her. “ If that is what 
you call love,” said the indignant maiden, 
“to follow a girl about, whether she likes 
or not, and then to tell her she must take 
you, to pay you for it ! ” This, alas, was 
not the way of settling their affairs ! 

“ Nora,” cried the young man, desperate, 
“this is the moment that’s to settle my 
life. It’s little matter for you, but for me 
it’s life or death. I’m not asking you to 
take me now — say a year, say even two 
years, I’ll be content ; but I have to know. 
Nora, bide a moment. If you turn me 

away without any hope, by ! there’s 

the Pretty Peggy sails from Anster on 
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Saturday ; I’ll go to Greenland in her, 
and never see you more.” 

“And why should I want to see you more?” 
said Nora. “What do I care for your Pretty 
Peggy It will do you a great deal of 
good, Mr. Erskine. It will teach you that 
you can’t have everything your own way.” 
“Is this your last word, Nora?” cried 
the poor fellow, with glistening eyes. If 
she had looked him in the face, Nora’s 
heart would have given way. But she 
felt her weakness, and would not look him 
in the face. She stood by the table, turn- 
ing over and over in her hand an Indian 
toy of carved ivory, with her eyes fixed 
upon it, as if it was the intricacies of the 
pattern that involved life and death ; and 
then she said slowly, while the blood 
seemed to ebb away from her heart, “ I 
have nothing more to say.” 

In another moment the door shut violently, 
and Willy Erskine was gone. The sound 
went through the house like a thunderclap, 
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and threw down, with its violent concussion, 
the castle of cards in which Nora had been 
entrenching herself. She sank down upon 
a chair, stupefied, and listened to the step 
that went echoing along the street. Was 
he gone? Was he really gone, and for 
ever? Gone to Greenland in the Pretty 
Peggy, into the ice where men and ships 
perished, into the whaling boats where 
they sank and were lost for ever ? Should 
she never see him more ? 

“You’ve made the bed, and you must 
lie on it,” said Mrs. Sinclair, when she 
heard all, with an indignation that was 
soon lost in sympathy. But Nora would 
not give way either to the sympathy or 
the indignation. She declared steadily 
that she would do the same over again if 
it was in her power. “ What right had he 
to come making claims, and speaking of 
his rights to me?” she said. “If a lad 
follows a girl, does that give him a right 
to her — whether or no ? ” This was said 
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with burning eyes, into which tears refused 
to come. But yet Nora shed tears enough 
over it. She took immense pains privately 
to find out when the Pretty Peggy sailed, 
and to know if she had shipped a doctor 
before she left Anster pier. Not for her 
life would she have asked the doctor’s 
name, but she satisfied herself so far. And 
when the fact could no longer be doubted, 
her heart grew so sick that she could not 
go home. The Sinclairs had friends “in 
England ” — a vague sort of expression 
used by the untravelled Scotch then, as 
untravelled islanders nowadays talk of 
“the Continent.” Nora persuaded her 
mother that it would be pleasant to “go 
south,” and pay the long-promised visit. 
She was glad to go away, glad to be any- 
where out of the range of those people 
and places with which Willy Erskine’s 
name was so closely connected. But the 
other day it seemed he had been so 
jubilant, so full of good prospects and high 
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hopes. Now he was out upon the Nor- 
thern seas, surgeon in a whaling ship, like 
any poor student or broken man. And he 
Drumthwacket’s son ! and whose fault was 
it all? Nora was ashamed to confront 
even the familiar rocks that knew him so 
well — that knew how she had met him (by 
accident), and strayed with him along the 
sea-verge, with the salt spray now and 
then dashed into their fresh faces, and the 
surge rising to their feet. She dragged 
her home-loving mother about from one 
“connection” to another all the summer 
through, enjoying the visits but little, poor 
child. As for Mrs. Sinclair, a British 
matron of the present day would not be 
more disconsolate, nor feel herself more 
alien in the heart of French society, than 
was this Scottish gentlewoman among her 
southern connections. Their ways, their 
accent, their mode of living, were all dis- 
cordant to her. “ If I were to live all 
my life among those English,” she said, “ I- 
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think I would rather die.” Her soul 
longed for the tents of Jacob and the 
dwellings of Jerusalem. “But if I were 
not to humour my own bairn,” added Mrs. 
Sinclair, with pathos, “ who should humour 
her?” Nora was her only child; some- 
how or other she had make a mistake in 
her young life. Clouds had come up over 
the sun at the moment when that sun 
should have been brightest. Her mother 
could have given her the best of good 
advice, but she chose to give her some- 
thing better instead — she “humoured” 
Nora. She was her tender partisan, right 
or wrong. She took up her cause and 
supported her silently against her own 
reproaches and all the world. And that is 
the best way of healing the wounded, if 
their friends but knew. 

It was the end of summer before they 
returned to the Gushat-house. And then, 
whether it was that they were unexpected, 
or whether from her misdeeds towards 
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Willy Erskine, as Nora thought, few 
people came to see them at first, and 
nobody so much as mentioned the 
Drumthwacket family. The name of 
Erskine was never, as Nora thought, 
named before her ; and she felt herself 
more guilty still as she seemed thus to 
read her own condemnation in the eyes 
of others. But now the turn of the season 
had arrived ; when she cast wistful looks 
from the corner of the garden up the long 
country road, going “north,” as those 
geographical, seafaring populations de- 
scribed it, a leaf would now and then 
flicker down through the sunny air, a sign 
that autumn had come. A few weeks 
more, and the Pretty Peggy might flutter 
up the Firth with all her sails set, like a 
fine lady coming into a ballroom, as the 
sailors delighted to say ; and if Nora, 
penitent, with softness in her eyes, were 
by, could anyone doubt that the eager 
face of the ship’s doctor would expand too, 
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and that the evil days would come to an 
end? No one could have doubted it but 
Nora. It was as certain that it would all 
be made up as that the Pretty Peggy 
would come safe out of the icy seas. To 
be sure, ships were lost there sometimes, 
sometimes detained among the ice. But 
look what a season it has been ! Even 
the men’s wives were easy in their minds, 
and sung by their wheels, or mended the 
nets at their cottage doors, and looked 
over the smooth Firth with contented 
hearts. A week or two more, and the 
seamen, with their wages, and their 
curiosities, and their rejoicing, would have 
come home. 

There was not a man’s wife in the 
Pretty Peggy who was so anxious as 
Nora. But then it was her fault. It was 
she who had sent him to sea — he who 
was no seaman, he whom a wealthier 
lot awaited. And perhaps he would look 
bitterly upon the woman whose caprice 
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had wrought him so much harm. This 
was the thought that made her heart ache, 
and made the days so long to her. She 
used to walk out to the pier to watch the 
sunset reflections, and listen in silence to 
the prognostications of the fishers and 
seamen about. When they prophesied 
a gale, Nora’s heart would beat wild with 
alarm ; when they gave their word the 
storm was past, a hush as of a consoled 
child would come over her. At last there 
came a speck on the horizon, upon which 
all those ancient mariners fixed their 
telescopes. They exchanged opinions 
about her rig, and her hull, and her 
manner of sailing, till Nora, standing by, 
was half crazed with suspense. At last 
the news flew through the town, waking 
up all the wynds and cottages. It was 
the Pretty Peggy at last. 

It would be vain to describe the excite- 
ment into which Nora, like many another 
woman, rose at the news. The other 
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women were the sailors’ wives, who had 
a right to be moved. She had no such 
right. She had never spoken even to her 
mother of the Pretty Peggy. She had 
been too proud at first to betray the 
smallest interest in the movements of her 
lost love, and she did not even know 
whether Mrs. Sinclair was aware that 
Willy was coming with the returning 
seamen out of the icy seas. She had to 
invent a reason for her anxiety as the ship 
drew near the port. “Willy Morrison is 
in her, mamma,” said Nora. “I’d like to 
go down and see them come in. His 
mother will be so happy.” Willy 
Morrison’s mother had been Nora’s nurse, 
and that was her excuse. 

“Well, well,” said Mrs. Sinclair, with an 
impatience unusual to her. “ I wanted 
you at home this afternoon ; but Nancy 
will be proud to see you have a warm 
heart to your foster-brother. Be home 
as soon as you can. I would not be 
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surprised if some friend was to look in to 
tea.” 

Nora gave her mother a startled look, 
of which Mrs. Sinclair took no notice. 
She looked as if she had her secret too ; 
and most probably she knew as well as 
her daughter did who was coming up the 
tranquil Firth in the returning ship. Did 
her mother expect him too ? Could it be 
possible, after all the tragic hours that 
were past, that things should fall so calmly 
into the old routine, and Willy Erskine, 
after his voyage, look in to tea? She 
did not know if she walked on air or solid 
ground when she made her way down 
again to the pier. If that were to be the 
end of it, of what use had been all the 
agonies of those silent months ? Life 
seemed to swim before her like a dream 
and confused phantasmagoria, as she 
thought, but yet a subtle sense of 
happiness was gathering at her heart. 
He was coming so soon ; he was so near ; 
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and all those ghosts would roll up their 
gloomy wings and disappear out of sight, 
when Willy Erskine once more looked in 
at the Gushat-house. She went quickly 
down along the half-deserted road to the 
pier where the women were all crowding. 
The Pretty Peggy could not reach the 
harbour yet for more than an hour ; but 
still, to be so much nearer her, to be ready 
to meet the men and hear that all was 
well, five minutes earlier, was compensa- 
tion enough for the wives. They made 
pleasant little speeches to Nora as she 
came down among them. “Ah, Miss 
Nora, the day will come when you’ll be 
lookin’ out for a man o’ your ain,” said 
one. “ And I hope with a’ my heart it’ll 
be a good man and a pleasant day,” added 
another. “But Miss Nora’s man will 
never be a seafarin’ man like ours, to 
make her heart sair,” said a third. 
“ Unless it was a grand captain of a 
frigate in a’ his gold lace,” was the 
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ambitious aspiration of Nancy Morrison. 
“ Sure I am, I didna bring up a winsome 
young lady for less than that.” She was 
a favourite, and this was the pleasant 
chatter that passed, as she went among 
them, from lip to lip. 

“ I want to see Willy come in from his 
first voyage, nurse,” said Nora. What a 
lying, wicked little speech it was ! — and 
what a true one! — but before Nancy had 
time to answer, one of the men on the 
outlook threw down his telescope with a 
groan — rather the glass slid out of his 
hands. “Get out o’ my way, women, wi’ 
your cacklin’,” he said, as he stumbled 
down. “Oh, Lord, and their mother that 
canna stir a foot from her bed ! ” With 
this the old sailor turned his back on the 
advancing ship, and sat down on the edge 
of the pier, and hid his face in his hands. 
This action alarmed the entire community, 
for Peter Rodger was well known to have 
two sons in the Pretty Peggy. Two or 
16 
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three of the women crowded round him 
to ask what he meant, when another of 
the men gave a sudden cry. “My 
God, the flag’s at the half - mast ! ” he 
exclaimed. 

A sudden horror fell upon the group. 
It fell upon the town instinctively, in the 
twinkling of an eye ; the news flew by 
that strange electricity which is quicker 
than the telegraph. It was a sunny after- 
noon, the Firth was like glass, the sky 
was blue— nothing but the white clouds 
above and the soft, gliding sails below 
disturbed the glistening surface of the sea. 
The ship, with its white sails, came softly 
on before a slight but favourable breeze ; 
but the faces of the little crowd grew pale 
in the sunshine, and a shudder ran through 
them. There was a pause, and every 
heart stood still. “ She’s got the garland 
on the topmast ; she’s made a good 
voyage,” said a younger sailor, under his 
breath. “Oh, lad, how dare ye speak,” 
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cried one of the women, “ when she’s 
bringing death maybe to your mother 
or to me ? ” 

The strain of the suspense was terrible, 
as they stood and watched. Some of the 
poor wives fell on their knees and prayed 
aloud — as if that would bring to life the 
dead man, probably long ago committed 
to the safe-keeping of the sea ; some sat 
down and began to rock themselves, 
crying silently, as if their individual fate 
had been sealed. As for Nancy Morrison, 
she stood rigid, with a face as pale as stone, 
and with big, dilated eyes watched the ship 
that was bringing her life or death. Nora 
was shocked and disturbed, as was natural. 
Her heart went forth in a certain passionate 
pity for the one, whoever it was, upon 
whom the blow was about to fall ; but she 
did not feel the same overpowering anxiety 
as that which moved the others. She 
went softly to her old nurse, and put her 
arm round the poor woman. “ Oh, Nancy, 
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take courage,” she cried ; “don’t think it’s 
him ! ” 

“ Let me be ! oh, let me be ! ” cried 
Nancy. 

There was no one there in a condition 
to take comfort of give attention to any- 
thing but one. 

And the ship came so slowly, as it 
seemed to everybody now. The Firth 
lit up with all the glorious reflections of 
the sunset ; the May rose dark upon the 
blazing water, with the iron skeleton that 
held at night its fire signal ; the Bass lay 
like an uncouth shell against the dim 
outline of land on the other side, and the 
long sun-rays slanted and fell tenderly 
across the water. Then the horrible 
excitement of the watchers was roused 
into a sharper crisis still. A boat darted 
forth from the shore with six stout oars- 
men, to the slowly gliding ship. Could 
it be a ship of death, like that one that 
the Ancient Mariner saw against the sun ? 
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Could there have been pestilence on board ? 
It came on gliding, as the other vessel 
must have done when “ the men all light, 
the seraph men,” brought her near the 
port. These wild thoughts passed through 
Nora’s mind alone. There came into it 
a curious vague wonder whether it might 
have been Providence, and not she, that 
sent Willy Erskine into such a ship. She 
seemed to see him on the deck with all, or 
almost all, the authority in his hands — the 
saviour of most of the disabled crew ; 
healer, ruler, hero. Such was the strange 
vision that glided before her eyes as she 
too eagerly watched the boat. The 
thought of his supposed devotion made 
Nora unselfish too. She ceased to tremble 
about their personal meeting. She kept 
eye and hand firm, to be ready to give 
help and succour to her who might be 
smitten, whoever she might be. 

When the boat came back, and got 
within hailing distance, the excitement 
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grew terrible. Some of the poor wives 
threw themselves among the rocks to get 
the news a moment earlier. Peter Rodger 
stood on the highest ledge, with his broad 
hand curved like a trumpet round his 
eager ear. Nora placed herself behind 
her nurse instinctively, for she loved the 
woman. But the awful strain of all their 
ears and senses made the first cry unintel- 
ligible to them. Twice the vague shout 
came over the waters before it could be 
comprehended. Then it was caught up 
and echoed by a hundred voices — 
“ Only the doctor ! ” That was what they 
said. 

Only the doctor ! There was a shout, 
and then a cry, sharp with joy, from all 
those women. Joy! though it was still 
death that was coming. They clasped 
each other’s hands ; they wept aloud ; they 
cried out, in the relief of their deliverance. 
The whole community, every living 
creature about, began to breathe, and 
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babble, and sob forth thanksgiving. One 
figure alone fell forward against the wall 
on which Nancy Morrison had been lean- 
ing. Nora was stupefied. It was like a 
great rock falling suddenly down upon 
her out of the peaceful sky. She shrank, 
and gave one wail and shudder, and then 
it came, crushing the heart and flesh. 
The doctor! He had said true — she 
was never to see him more. 

“Miss Nora, cheer up,” said Nancy, 
crying, and laughing, and shivering with 
joy. “ Dinna take it so sair to heart. 
It’s her nerves, my bonnie woman. But 
they’re a’ safe, noo, baith lads and men. 
It’s but the doctor — do ye no’ hear what 
they say ? ” 

Then Nora rose up desperate, and 
turned her stony face upon them. “ Do 
you think there’s none to break their hearts 
for him ? ” she cried, with a wild indigna- 
tion. “ Do you think there’s no mother, 
no woman watching ? Be silent, ye cruel 
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women ! How dare you tell me it’s only 
him ? ” 

Then they all looked at her with pathetic 
faces, gathering round her where she stood 
— she who did not know what she was 
saying. Impatiently she turned from their 
looks. What could sympathy or anything 
do for her ? What did it matter ? “ Let 

me be!” she cried, as Nancy had cried. 
Let her alone ! that was all she could say. 

“ Eh, Miss Nora, if we had kent the 
doctor was onything to you ! ” cried one of 
the pitiful women. Nora turned round 
with a certain wild fierceness almost before 
the words were said. 

“ And who said he was anything to 
me ? ” she asked, with a strange scorn of 
herself and them. He was nothing to her ; 
she could not even wear black for him, or 
let anybody know she mourned. She 
shook herself clear of the pitying people, 
she could not tell how. Like a blind 
creature, seeing nothing, with an instinct 
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only to get home anyhow, she went 
straight forward, not knowing where she 
placed her foot ; and thus walked sightless, 
open - eyed, and miserable — into Willy 
Erskine’s arms. 

The cry she uttered rang in the ears of 
all the watching population for years after. 
They forgot the ship and the men who 
were so near at hand to gather round this 
curious group. Nora fell forward into her 
lover’s arms like an inanimate thing. One 
shock she had borne, and it had taken all 
her strength — the other she could not bear. 
For the first time in her life she lost con- 
sciousness. The light had gone out of 
her eyes before — now the very breath died 
on her lips. Mrs. Sinclair, who had come 
down to the pier with him to find her 
child, could never be sufficiently thankful 
that Willy was a doctor and knew precisely 
what to do. He carried his love all the 
way along the pier, hampered by eager 
offers of help, and still more anxious 
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comments of sympathy, to Nancy 
Morrison’s cottage on the shore, his heart 
full of remorse and exultation. Though 
he had long ago forgotten his threat 
about the Pretty Peggy , still it was quite 
true that he had come, like a conspirator, 
to surprise from Nora’s honest eyes, from 
her candid face, some revelation of her 
true feelings. She had so revealed them 
now as that they never could be denied 
again ; and though it was not Willy’s fault, 
he was remorseful in his tenderness. He 
had never set foot on the Pretty Peggy. 
He had forgotten so entirely even the use 
he had made of her name, that he believed, 
like Mrs. Sinclair, that it was kindness to 
her foster-brother which had taken Nora 
to the pier. Instead of an unprofitable 
visit to the Greenland seas, he had been 
settling himself very advantageously in an 
inland town, where his “connections” in 
the county were sure to be of use to him ; 
and after this interval, with the mother’s 
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concurrence, had come, with sober deter- 
mination not to be discouraged, to know 
what Nora meant, and what his fate was 
to be. All this Nora learnt afterwards 
by degrees, with wrath and happiness. 
The doctor who had died was a dissipated 
old man, of a class too common in the 
Greenland ships. “ I kent weel that 
doited body could never be onything to 
Miss Nora,” cried Nancy Morrison, drying 
her eyes. The mystery was cleared up in 
a fashion to all the admiring and sym- 
pathetic population round when Willy 
Erskine appeared on the scene; and yet 
nobody knew what it meant except Nora 
and he. 

She was very angry and she was very 
happy, as we have said. But she had 
taken all power of resistance, had she 
wished to resist, out of her own hands. 
And the story came to the usual end of 
such stories, and there is nothing more to 
say. 
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Messrs. Methuen’s 

ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Poetry 

SHAKESPEARE’S POEMS. Edited, with an Introduction and 
Notes, by George Wyndh am, M.P. Crown Svo. Buckram. 6s. 
This is a volume of the sonnets and lesser poems of Shakespeare, and is prefaced 
with an elaborate Introduction by Mr. Wyndham, 

ENGLISH LYRICS. Selected and Edited by W. E. Henley. 
Crown Svo. Buckram. 6j. 

Also 15 copies on Japanese paper. Demy Svo. £2> 2s. net . 

Few announcements will be more welcome to lovers of English verse than the one 
that Mr. Henley is bringing together into one book the finest lyrics in our 
language. 

NURSERY RHYMES. With many Coloured Pictures. By 
F. D. Bedford. Small 4/0. 6s. • 

This book has many beautiful designs in colour to illustrate the old rhymes. 

THE ODYSSEY OF HOMER. A Translation by J. G. 
Cordery. Crown Szv. ior. 6 d. 


Travel and Adventure 

BRITISH CENTRAL AFRICA. By Sir H. H. Johnston, 
K.C.B. With nearly Two Hundred Illustrations, and Six Maps. 
Crown t[to. 30X. net. 

Contents.— <i) The History of Nyasaland and British Central Africa generally. 

(2) A detailed description of the races and languages of British Central Africa. 

(3) Chapters on the European settlers and missionaries; the Fauna, the Flora, 
minerals, and scenery. (4) A chapter on the prospects of the country. 

WITH THE GREEKS IN THESSALY. By W. Kinnaird 
Rose, Reuter’s Correspondent. With Plans and 23 Illustrations. 
Crown 8z <0. 6s. 

A history of the operations In Thessaly by one whose brilliant despatches from the 
seat of war attracted universal attention. 

THE MASSACRE IN BENIN. By Captain Boisragon. 
With Maps, etc. Crown Svo. 3-f. 6d. 

This volume is written by one of the two survivors who escaped the terrible 
massacre in Benin at the beginning of this year. The author relates in detail his 
adventures and his extraordinary escape, and adds a description of the country 
and of the events which led up to the outbreak. 
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FROM TONKIN TO INDIA. By Prince Henri of 
Orleans. Translated by Hamley Bent, M.A. With 80 Illus- 
trations and 6 Maps. Crown \to. 25 s. 

The travels of Prince Henri in 1895 from China to the valley of the Bramaputra 
covered a distance of 2100 miles, of whith 1600 was through absolutely unexplored 
country. No fewer than seventeen ranges of mountains were crossed at altitudes 
of from 11,000 to 13,000 feet. The journey was made memorable by the discovery 
of the sources of the Irrawaddy. To the physical difficulties of the journey were 
added dangers from the attacks of savage tribes. The book deals with many of 
the burning political problems of the East, and it will be found a most important 
contribution to the literature of adventure and discovery. 


THREE YEARS IN SAVAGE AFRICA. By Lionel Decle, 
With an Introduction by IT. M. Stanley, M.P. With 100 Illus- 
trations and 5 Maps. Demy Zvo. 21 s. 

Few Europeans have had the same opportunity of studying the barbarous parts of 
Africa as Mr. Decle. Starting from the Cape, he visited in succession Bechuana- 
land, the Zambesi, Matabeleland and Mashonaland, the Portuguese settlement on 
the Zambesi, Nyasaland, Ujiji, the headquarters of the Arabs, German East 
Africa, Uganda (where he saw fighting in company with the late Major 1 Roddy ’ 
Owen), and British East Africa. In bis book he relates his experiences, his 
minute observations of native habits and customs, and his views as to the work 
done in Africa by the various European Governments, whose operations he was 
able to study. The whole journey extended over 7000 miles, and occupied 
exactly three years. 

WITH THE MOUNTED INFANTRY IN MASHONA- 
LAND. By Lieut. -Colonel Alderson. With numerous Illustra- 
tions and Plans. Demy 8 vo. i is. 6d. 

This is an account of the military operations in Mashonaland by the officer who 
commanded the Iroops in that district during the late rebellion. Besides its 
interest as a story of warfare, it will have a peculiar value as an account of the 
services of mounted infantry by one of the chief authorities on the subject. 


THE HILL OF THE GRACES : or, the Great Stone 
Temples of Tripoli. By II. S. Cowper, F.S.A. With Maps, 
Plans, and 75 Illustrations. Demy 8 vo. 10 s. 6 d. 

A record of two journeys through Tripoli in 1895 and 1896. The book treats of a 
remarkable series of megalithic temples which have hitherto been uninvestigated, 
and contains a large amount of new geographical and archaeological matter. 


ADVENTURE AND EXPLORATION IN AFRICA. By 
Captain A. St. PI. Gibbons, F.R.G.S. With Illustrations by 
C. Whymper, and Maps. Demy 8 vo. 21 s. 

This is an account of travel and adventure among the Marotse and contiguous tribes, 
with a description of their customs, characteristics, and history, together with the 
author’s experiences in hunting big game. The illustrations ore by Mr. Charles 
Whymper, and from photographs. There is a map by the author of the hitherto 
unexplored regions lying between the Zambezi and Kafukwi rivers and from i 3 ‘ 
to 15 0 S. lat. 
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History and Biography 

A HISTORY OF EGYPT, from the Earliest Times to 
the Present Day. Edited by W. M. Flinders Tetrie, D.C.L., 
LL.D., Professor of Egyptology at University College. Fully Illus- 
trated. In Six Volumes. Crown 8 vo. 6s. each. 

Vol. V. ROMAN EGYPT. By J. G. Milne. 

THE DECLINE AND FALL OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 
By Edward Gibbon. A New Edition, edited with Notes, 
Appendices, and Maps by J. B. Bury, M.A., Fellow of Trinity 
College, Dublin. In Seven Volumes. Demy 8 vo, gilt top. 8r. 6 d. 
each. Crown 8 vo. 6s. each. Vol. IV. 

THE LETTERS OF VICTOR HUGO. Translated from the 
French by F. Clarke, M.A. In Two Volumes. Demy 8vo. 
io s. 6d. each. Vol. II. 1835-72. 

This is the second volume of one of the most interesting and important collection of 
letters ever published in France. The correspondence dates from Victor Hugo's 
boyhood to nis death, and none of the letters nave been published before. 

A HISTORY OF THE GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY, 
1845-95. By C. II. Grinling. With Maps and Illustrations. 
Demy Svo. I Or. 6d. 

A record of Railway enterprise and development in Northern England, containing 
much matter hitherto unpublished. It appeals both to the general reader and to 
those specially interested in railway construction and management. 

A HISTORY OF ENGLISH COLONIAL POLICY. By 
H. E. Ecerton, M.A. Demy Svo. I2x. 6 d. 

This book deals with British Colonial policy historically from the beginnings of 
English colonisation down to the present day. The subject has been treated by 
itself, and it has thus been possible within a reasonable compass to deal with a 
mass of authority which must otherwise be sought in the State papers. The 
volume is divided into live parts: — (1) The Period of Beginnings, 1497-1650; 
(2) Trade Ascendancy, 1651-1830 ; (3) The Granting of Responsible Government, 
1831-1860; (4) Laisscz Alter, 1861-1885; (5) Greater Britain. 

A HISTORY OF ANARCHISM. By E. V. Zenker. 
Translated by II. de B. Gibbins, M.A., Litt.D. Demy Svo . ios. 6d. 

A critical, study and history, as well as a powerful and trenchant criticism, of the 
Anarchist movement in Europe. The book has aroused considerable attention 
on the Continent. 

THE LIFE OF ERNEST RENAN By Madame Darmes- 
teter. With Portrait. Crown Svo. 6s. 

A biography of Renan by one of his most intimate friends. 

A LIFE OF DONNE. By Augustus Jessopp,' D.D. With 
Portrait. Crown 8 vo. 3x. 6d. 

This is a new volume of the ‘ Leaders of Religion ' series, from the learned and witty 
pen of the Rector of Seaming, who has been able to embody the results of much 
research, 
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OLD HARROW DAYS. By C. H. Minchin. Cr. 8w. y.6d. 

A volume of reminiscences which will be interesting to old Harrovians and to many 
of the general public. 


Theology 

A PRIMER OF THE BIBLE. By Prof. W. H. Bennett. 
Crown Svo. 25. 6d. 

This Primer sketches the history of the books which make up the Bible, in the light 
of recent criticism. It gives an account of their character, origin, and composi- 
tion, as far as possible in chronological order, with special reference to their 
relations to one another, and to the history of Israel and the Church. The 
formation of the Canon is illustrated by chapters on the Apocrypha (Old and 
New Testament); and there is a brief notice of the history of the Bible since the 
close of the Canon. 

LIGHT AND LEAVEN : Historical and Social Sermons. 
By the Rev. II. Hensley Henson, M.A., Fellow of All Souls’, 
Incumbent of St. Mary’s Hospital, Ilford. Crown Svo. 6s. 

gkboticmal Jjmts 

THE CONFESSIONS OF ST. AUGUSTINE. Newly Trans- 
lated, with an Introduction, by C. Bigg, D.D., late Student of 
Christ Church. With a Frontispiece. 18 mo. is. 6 d. 

This little book is the first volume of a new Devotional Series, primed in clear type, 
and published at a very low price. 

This volume contains the nine books of the ‘Confessions' which 'are suitable for 
devotional purposes. The name of the Editor is a sufficient guarantee of the 
excellence of the edition. 

THE HOLY SACRIFICE. By F. Weston, M.A., Curate of 
St. Matthew’s, Westminster. iS mo. If. 

A small volume of devotions at the Holy Communion. 


Naval and Military 

A HISTORY OF THE ART OF WAR. By C.‘ W. OMAN, 
M. A., Fellow of All Souls’, Oxford. Demy Svo. Illustrated. 215. 

Vol. II. Mediaeval Warfare. 

Mr Oman is engaged on a History of the Art of War, of which the above, though 
covering the middle period from the fall of the Roman Empire to the general use 
of gunpowder in Western Europe, is the first instalment. The first battle dealt 
with will be Adrianople (378) and the last Navarette (1367)- . There w ill appear 
later a volume dealing with the Art of War among the Ancients, and another 
covering the 15th, i6tn, and 17th centuries. . . , . , , 

The book will deal mainly with tactics and strategy, fortifications and siegecraft, but 
subsidiary chapters will give some account of the development of arms and armour, 
and of the various forms of military organization known to the Middle Ages. 
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A SHORT HISTORY OF THE ROYAL NAVY, From 
Early Times to the Present Day. By David Hannay. 
Illustrated. 2 Vo/s. Demy 8z 10 . 7 s. 6 J. each. Vol. I. 

This book aims at giving an account not only of the fighting we have done at sea, 
but of the growth of the service, of the part the Navy has played in the develop- 
ment of the Empire, and of its inner life. 

THE STORY OF THE BRITISH ARMY. By Lieut.-Colonel 
Cooper King, of the Staff College, Camberley. Illustrated. Demy 
8m 7 s. 6 d. 

This volume aims at describing the nature of the different armies that have been 
formed in Great Britain, and how from the early and feudal levies the present 
standing army came to be. The changes in tactics, uniform, and armament are 
briefly touched upon, and the campaigns in which the army has shared have 
been so far followed as to explain the part played by British regiments in them. 

General Literature 

THE OLD ENGLISH HOME. By S. Baring-Gould. 
With numerous Plans and Illustrations. Crown 8 vo. Js. 6d. 

This book, like Mr. Baring-Gould’s well-known ‘Old Country Life,' describes the 
life and environment of an old English family. 

OXFORD AND ITS COLLEGES. By J. Wells, M.A., 
Fellow and Tutor of Wadham College. Illustrated by E. II. New. 
Fcapm Svo. 3J. Leather. 4 s. 

This is a guide — chiefly historical — to the Colleges of Oxford. It contains numerous 
illustrations. 

VOCES ACADEMICAL By C. Grant Robertson, M.A., 
Fellow of All Souls’, Oxford. With a Frontispiece, Fcap. Svo. 
2s. 6d. 

This is a volume of light satirical dialogues and should be read by all who are inter- 
ested in the life of Oxford. 

A PRIMER OF WORDSWORTH. By Laurie Magnus. 
Crown Svo. 2 s. 6 d. 

This volume is uniform with the Primers of Tennyson and Burns, and contains a 
concise biography of the poet, a critical appreciation of his work in detail, and a 
bibliography. 

NEO-MALTHUSIANISM. By R. USSHER, M.A. Cr. Svo. 6s. 

This book deals with a very delicate but most important matter, namely, the volun- 
tary limitation of the family, and how such action affects morality, the individual, 
and the nation. 

PRIMAEVAL SCENES. By H. N. HUTCHINSON, B.A.,F.G.S., 
Author of ‘Extinct Monsters,’ ‘Creatures of Other Days,’ ‘Pre- 
historic Man and Beast,’ etc. With numerous Illustrations drawn 
by John IIassall and Fred. V. Burridge. 4 to. 6s. 

A set of twenty drawings, with short text to each, to illustrate the humorous aspects 
of pre-historic times. They are carefully planned by the author so as to be 
scientifically and archmologically correct and at the same time amusing. 
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THE WALLYPUG IN LONDON. By G. E. Farrow, 
Author of ‘The Wallypug of Why.’ With numerous Illustrations. 
Crown Svo. 3 s. 6 d. 

An extravaganza for children, written with great charm and vivacity. 

RAILWAY NATIONALIZATION. By Clement Edwards. 
Crown 8 vo. 2 s. 6 d, [Social Questions Series. 


Sport 

SPORTING AND ATHLETIC RECORDS. By H. Morgan 
Browne. Crown Svo. is. pap.r ; is. 6d. cloth. 

This book gives, in a clear and complete form, accurate records of the best perform- 
ances in all important branches of Sport. It is an attempt, never yet made, to 
present all-important sporting records in a systematic way. 

THE GOLFING PILGRIM. By Horace G Hutchinson. 
Crown Svo. 6s. 

This book, by a famous golfer, contains the following sketches lightly and humorously 
written : — The Prologue — The Pilgrim at the Shrine — Mecca out of Season — The 
Pilgrim at Home — The Pilgrim Abroad — The Life of the Links— A Tragedy by 
the Way — Scraps from the Scrip — The Golfer in Art — Early Pilgrims in the West 
— An Interesting Relic. 


Educational 

EVAGRIUS. Edited by Professor Leon Parmentier of 
Liege and M. Bidez of Gand. Demy Svo. Js. 6 d. 

[ Byzantine Texts. 

THE ODES AND EPODES OF HORACE. Translated by 
A. D. Godley, M.A., Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford. 
Crown Svo. buckram. 2 s. 

ORNAMENTAL DESIGN FOR WOVEN FABRICS. By 
C. Stephenson, of The Technical College, Bradford, and 
F. SUDDARDS, of The Yorkshire College, Leeds. With 65 full-page 
plates, and numerous designs and diagrams in the text. Demy Svo. 
7 s. 6 d. 

The aim of this book is to supply, in a systematic and practical form, information on 
the subject of Decorative Design as applied to Woven Fabrics, and is primarily 
intended to meet the requirements of students in Textile and Art Schools, or of 
designers actively engaged in the weaving industry. Its wealth of illustration is 
a marked feature of the book. 

ESSENTIALS OF COMMERCIAL EDUCATION. By 
E. E. Whitfield, M.A. Crown Svo. ir. 6d. 

A guide to Commercial Education and Examinations. 
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PASSAGES FOR UNSEEN TRANSLATION. By E. C. 
March ant, M.A., Fellow of Peterhouse, Cambridge; and A. M. 
Cook, M.A. , late Scholar of Wadham College, Oxford: Assistant 
Masters at St. Paul’s School. Crown 8 vo. 35. 6 d. 

This book contains Two Hundred Latin and Two Hundred Greek Passages, and 
has been very carefully compiled to meet the wants of V. and VI. Form Boys at 
Public Schools. It is also well adapted for the use of Honour men at the 
Universities. 

EXERCISES ON LATIN ACCIDENCE. By S. E. Win- 
bolt, Assistant blaster at Christ’s Hospital. Crown 8 vo. is. 6 d. 
An elementary book adapted for Lower Forms to accompany the shorter Latin primer. 

NOTES ON GREEK AND LATIN SYNTAX. By G. 
Buckland Green, M.A., Assistant Master at the Edinburgh 
Academy, late Fellow of St. John’s College, Oxon. Cr. Svo. 2 s. 6 d. 

Notes and explanations on the chief difficulties of Greek and Latin Syntax, with 
numerous passages for exercise, 

A DIGEST OF DEDUCTIVE LOGIC. By JOHNSON 
Barker, B.A. Crown Svo. 2 s. 6 d. 

A short introduction to logic for students preparing for examinations. 

TEST CARDS IN EUCLID AND ALGEBRA. By D. S. 
Calderwood, Headmaster of the Normal School, Edinburgh. In 
a Packet of 40, with Answers, u. 

A set of cards for advanced pupils in elementary schools. 

HOW TO MAKE A DRESS. By J. A. E. WOOD. Illustrated. 
Crown Svo. is. 6 J. 

A text-hook for students preparing for the City and Guilds examination, based on 
the syllabus. The diagrams are numerous. 


Fiction 

LOCHINVAR. By S. R. CROCKETT, Author of ‘The Raiders, 5 
etc. Illustrated. Crown 8 vo. 6s. 

A romance of love and war, the plot of which is laid partly in Holland and partly in 
Scotland. The hero, a young cavalier, after serving with the regiment of the 
Prince of Orange, takes service under Dundee and fights at Killiecrankie. 

THE MUTABLE MANY. By Robert Barr, Author of ‘ In 
the Midst of Alarms,’ ‘ A Woman Intervenes,’ etc. Crown Svo. 6s. 

THE LADY’S WALK. By Mrs. Oliphant. Crown 8 vo. 6s. 

A new book by this lamented author, somewhat in the style of her ‘ Beleagured City.’ 
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TRAITS AND CONFIDENCES. By The Hon. Emily Law- 
less, Author of ‘ Hurrish,’ ‘ Maelcho,’ etc. Crown S vo. 6s. 

BLADYS. By S. Baring Gould, Author of ‘The Broom 
Squire,’ etc. Illustrated by F. II. Townsend. Crown 8 vo. 6s. 

A Romance of the last century. 

THE POMP OF THE LAVILLETTES. By Gilbert Parker, 
Author of * The Seats of the Mighty,’ etc. Crown Zvo. y. 6d. 

A DAUGHTER OF STRIFE. By Jane Helen Findlater, 
Author of ‘ The Green Graves of Balgowrie.’ Crown 8 vo. 6s. 

A story of 1710. 

OVER THE HILLS. By Mary Findlater. Crown 8m 6s. 

A novel by a sister of J. H. Findlater, the author of 1 The Green Graves of Balgowrie.' 

A CREEL OF IRISH TALES. By Jane Barlow, Author 
of ‘ Irish Idylls. ’ Crown 8vo. 6s. 

THE CLASH OF ARMS. By J. BLOUNDELLE BURTON, 
Author of * In the Day of Adversity.’ Crown 8 vo. 6s. 

A PASSIONATE PILGRIM. By Percy White, Author of 
‘ Mr. Bailey-Martin.’ Crown Zvo. 6s. 

SECRETARY TO BAYNE, M.P. By W. Pett Ridge. 

Crown 8 vo. 6s. 

THE BUILDERS. By J. S. Fletcher, Author of ‘When 
Charles I. was King.’ Crown 8 vo. 6s. 

JOSIAH’S WIFE. By Norma Lorimer. Crown 8 vo. 6s. 

BY STROKE OF SWORD. By Andrew Balfour. Illus- 
trated by W. Cubitt Cooke. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

A romance of the time of Elizabeth 

THE SINGER OF MARLY. By Ida Hooper. Illustrated 
by W. Cubitt Cooke. Crown 8 vo. 6s. 

A romance of adventure. 

KIRKHAM’S FIND. By Mary Gaunt, Author of ‘The 
Moving Finger.’ Crown 8 vo. 6s. 

THE FALL OF THE SPARROW. By M. C. BALFOUR. 
Crown 8 vo. 6s. 

SCOTTISH BORDER LIFE. By JAMES C. Dibdin. Crown 
Zvo. js. 6 d. 
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Poetry 

RUDYARD KIPLING’S NEW POEMS 

Rudyard Kipling. THE SEVEN SEAS. By Rudyard 

Kipling. Third Edition. Crown Svo. Buckram, gilt top. 6s. 

1 The new poems of Mr. Rudyard Kipling have all the spirit and swing of their pre- 
decessors. Patriotism is the solid concrete foundation on which Mr. Kipling has 
built the whole of his work.’ — Times. 

‘ Full of passionate patriotism andthe Imperial spirit .’ — Yorkshire Post. 

‘The Empire has found a singer ; it is no depreciation of the songs to say that states- 
men may have, one way or other, to take account of them .’ — Manchester 
Guardian. 

‘ Animated through and through with indubitable genius .’ — Daily Telegraph. 

‘ Packed with inspiration, with humour, with pathos .’— Daily Chronicle. 

* All the pride of empire, all the intoxication of power, all the ardour, the energy, 

the masterful strength and the wonderful endurance and death-scorning pluck 
which are the very bone and fibre and marrow of the British character are here.' 
— Daily Mail. 

Rudyard Kipling. BARRACK-ROOM BALLADS ; And 
Other Verses. By Rudyard Kipling. Eleventh Edition. Crown 
Svo. 6s. 

‘Mr. Kipling’s verse is strong, vivid, full of character. . . . Unmistakable genius 
rings in every line.’ — Times. 

The ballads teem with imagination, they palpitate with emotion. We read them 
with laughter and tears ; the metres throb in our pulses, the cunningly ordered 
words tingle with life ; and if this be not poetry, what is ?’ — Pall Mall Gazette. 

‘Q.” POEMS AND BALLADS. By “Q. Author of * Green 
Bays,’ etc. Crown Svo. Buckram. 3 i. 6 d. 

* This work has just the faint, ineffable touch and glow that make poetry 1 Q.’ has 

the true romantic spirit.’ — Speaker. 

“Q." GREEN BAYS: Verses and Parodies, By “ Q.,” Author 
of ‘ Dead Man’s Rock,’ etc. Second Edition . Crown 8 vo. 3 s. 6d. 

* The verses display a rare and versatile gift of parody, great command of metre, and 

a very pretty turn of humour.’ — Times. 

E. Mackay. A SONG OF THE SEA. By Eric Mackay, 
Author of ‘The Love Letters of a Violinist.’ Second Edition . 
Fcap. 8 vo. 5*. 

‘ Everywhere Mr. Mackay displays himself the master of a style marked by all the 
characteristics of the best rhetoric. He has a keen sense of rhythm and of general 
balance; his verse is excellently sonorous.’ — Globe. 
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Ibsen. BRAND. A Drama by Henrik Ibsen. Translated by 
William Wilson. Second Edition. Crown %vo. 3 s.6d. 

‘The greatest world-poem of the nineteenth century next to “Faust.” It is in 
the same set with “Agamemnon,” with “Lear,” with the literature that we now 
instinctively regard as high and holy.’— Daily Chronicle. 

“A. G.” VERSES TO ORDER. By “A. G.” O. 8m 2 s. 6d. 

net. 

A small volume of verse by a writer whose initials are well known to Oxford men. 

1 A capital specimen of light academic poetry. These verses are very bright and 
engaging, easy and sufficiently witty. ’—St. James's Gazette. 

Belles Lettres, Anthologies, etc. 

R. L. Stevenson. VAILIMA LETTERS. By Robert Louis 
Stevenson. With an Etched Portrait by William Strang, and 
other Illustrations. Second Edition. Crown %vo. Buckram. Js. 6d. 

* Few publications have in our time been more eagerly awaited than these “ Vailima 
Letters,” giving the first fruits of the correspondence of Robert Louis Stevenson. 
But, high as the tide of expectation has run, no reader can possibly be disappointed 
in the result.' — Si. James's Gazette. 

Henley and Whibley. A BOOK OF ENGLISH PROSE. 
Collected by W. E. Henley and Charles Whibley. CrownSvo. 6s. 

‘A unique volume of extracts — an art gallery of early prose.' — Birmingham Post. 

1 An admirable companion to Mr. Henley’s “Lyra Heroica.”' — Saturday Review. 

1 Quite delightful. A greater treat for those not well acquainted with pre-Restoration 
prose could not be imagined.’ — Athenaum. 

H. C. Beeching. LYRA SACRA : An Anthology of Sacred Verse. 
Edited by H. C. Beeching, M.A. Crown 8 vo. Buckram. 6s. 

‘ A charming selection, which maintains a lofty standard of excellence.’ — Times. 

“Q.” THE GOLDEN POMP : A Procession of English Lyrics 
from Surrey to Shirley, arranged by A. T. Quiller Couch. Crown 
8 vo. Buckram. 6s. 

‘ A delightful volume : a really golden “Pomp." ’ — Spectator. 

W. B. Yeats. AN ANTHOLOGY OF IRISH VERSE. 
Edited by W. B. Yeats. Crown %vo. 3 -t. 6d. 

‘ An attractive and catholic selection.' — Times. 

G. W. Steevens. MONOLOGUES OF THE DEAD. By 
G. W. Steevens. Foolscap 8 vo. 3 -r. 6 d. 

A series of Soliloquies in which famous men of antiquity— Julius Ctesar, Nero, 
Alcibiades, etc., attempt to express themselves in the modes of thought and 
language of to-day. 

The effect is sometimes splendid, sometimes bizarre, but always amazingly clever. 
—Pall Mall Gazette. 
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Victor Hugo. THE LETTERS OF VICTOR HUGO. 

Translated from the French by F. Clarke, M. A. In Two Volumes. 
Demy Zvo. io s. 6d. each. Vol. I. 1815 * 35 * 

This is the first volume of one of the most interesting and important collection of 
letters ever published in France. The correspondence dates from Victor Hugo’s 
boyhood to his death, and none of the letters have been^ published before. The 
arrangement is chiefly chronological, but where there is an interesting set of 
letters to one person these are arranged together. The first volume contains, 
among others, (1) Letters to his father; (2) to his young wife ; (2) to his confessor, 
Lamennais; a very important set of about fifty letters to Sainte-Beauve ; (5) 
letters about his early books and plays. 

‘A charming and vivid picture of a man whose egotism never marred his natural 
kindness, and whose vanity did not impair his greatness.' — Standard . 

C. H. Pearson. ESSAYS AND CRITICAL REVIEWS. By 
C. H. Pearson, M.A., Author of ‘National Life and Character. 3 
Edited, with a Biographical Sketch, by H. A. Strong, M.A., 
LL.D. With a Portrait. Demy 8 vo. I Or. 6d. 

* Remarkable for careful handling, breadth of view, and knowledge.* — Scotsman. 

* Charming essays.’ — Spectator. 

W. M. Dixon. A PRIMER OF TENNYSON. By W. M. 
Dixon, M.A., Professor of English Literature at Mason College. 
Crown 8 vo. 2 s. 6d. 

1 Much sound and well-expressed criticism and acute literary judgments. The biblio. 
graphy is a boon.’ — Speaker. 

W. A. Craigie. A PRIMER OF BURNS. By W. A. Craigie. 
Crown 8 vo. 2 s. 6d. 

This book is planned on a method similar to the ‘ Primer of Tennyson.’ It has also 
a glossary. 

‘A valuable addition to the literature of the poet.’ — Times. 

1 An excellent short account. ’ — Pall Mall Gazette. 

‘An admirable introduction.’ — Globe. 

Sterne. THE LIFE AND OPINIONS OF TRISTRAM 
SHANDY. By Lawrence Sterne. With an Introduction by 
Charles Whibley, and a Portrait. 2 vols. ys. 

‘Very dainty volumes are these; the paper, type, and light-green binding are all 
very agreeable to the eye. Simplex mvnditiis is the phrase that might be applied 
to them.' — Globe. 

Congreve. THE COMEDIES OF WILLIAM CONGREVE. 
With an Introduction by G. S. Street, and a Portrait. 2 vols. 7 s. 

1 The volumes are strongly bound in green buckram, are of a convenient size, and 
pleasant to look upon, so that whether on the shelf, or on the table, or in the hand 
the possessor is thoroughly content with them.’ — Guardian. 

Morier. THE ADVENTURES OF HAJJI BABA OF 
ISPAHAN. By James Morier. With an Introduction by E. G. 
Browne, M. A., and a Portrait. 2 vols. 7 s. 

Walton. THE LIVES OF DONNE, WOTTON, HOOKER, 
PIERBERT, and SANDERSON. By Izaak Walton. With 
an Introduction by Vernon Blackburn/ and a Portrait. 2 s - ^d. 
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Johnson. THE LIVES OF THE ENGLISH POETS. By 
Samuel Johnson, LL.D. With an Introduction by J. H. Millar, 
and a Portrait. 3 vo/s. 10 s. 6d. 

Bums. THE POEMS OF ROBERT BURNS. Edited by 
Andrew Lang and W. A. Craigie. With Portrait. Demy 8 vo, 
gilt top. 6s. 

This edition contains a carefully collated Text, numerous Notes, critical and textual, 
a critical and biographical Introduction, and a Glossary. 

‘Among the editions in one volume, Mr. Andrew Lang’s will take the place of 
au thority. ’ — T itnes. 

F. Langbridge. BALLADS OF THE BRAVE: Poems of 
Chivalry, Enterprise, Courage, and Constancy. Edited, with Notes, 
by Rev. F. Langbridge. Crown 8 vo. Buckram. 37. School 
Edition. 2s. 6 d. 

‘A very happy conception happily carried out. These “Ballads of the Brave” are 
intended to suit the real tastes of boys, and will suit the taste of the great majority.’ 
— ■ Spectator . * The book is full of splendid things.' — IVorld. 


Illustrated Books 

Jane Barlow. THE BATTLE OF THE FROGS AND MICE, 
translated by Jane Barlow, Author of * Irish Idylls,’ and pictured 
by F. D. Bedford. Small 4 to. 6s. net. 

S. Baring Gould. A BOOK OF FAIRY TALES retold by S. 
Baring Gould. With numerous illustrations and initial letters by 
Arthur J. Gaskin. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. Buckram. 6s. 

‘Mr. Baring Gould is deserving of gratitude, in re-writing in honest, simple style the 
old stories that delighted the childhood of “our fathers and grandfathers." As to 
the form of the book, and the printing, which is by Messrs. Constable, it were 
difficult to commend overmuch. — Saturday Review. 

S.‘ Baring Gould. OLD ENGLISH FAIRY TALES. Col- 
lected and edited by S. Baring Gould. With Numerous Illustra- 
tions by F. D. Bedford. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. Buckram. 6s. 

‘A charming volume, which children will be sure to appreciate. The stories have 
been selected with great ingenuity from various old ballads and folk-tales, and, 
having been somewhat altered and readjusted, now stand forth, clothed in Mr. 
Baring Gould’s delightful English, to enchant youthful readers. ’ — Guardian. 

S. Baring Gould. A BOOK OF NURSERY SONGS AND 
RHYMES. Edited by S. Baring Gould, and Illustrated by the 
Birmingham Art School. Buckram , gilt top. Crown 8 vo. 6s. 

* The volume is very complete in its way, as it contains nursery songs to the number 
of 77, game-rhymes, and jingles. To the student we commend the sensible intro- 
duction, and the explanatory notes. The volume is superbly printed on soft, 
thick paper, which it is a pleasure to touch ; and the borders and pictures are 
among the very best specimens we have seen of the Gaskin school.’ — Birming- 
ham Gazette . 
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H. C. Beeching. A BOOK OF CHRISTMAS VERSE. Edited 
by H. C. Beeching, M.A., and Illustrated by Walter Crane. 
Crown $vo, gilt top. 

A collection of the best verse inspired by the birth of Christ from the Middle Ages 
to the present day. A distinction of the book is the large number of poems it 
contains by modern authors, a few of which are here printed for the first time. 

* An anthology which, from its unity of aim and high poetic excellence, has a better 
right to exist than most of its fellows.’ — Guardian. 


History 

Gibbon. THE DECLINE AND FALL OF THE ROMAN 
EMPIRE. By Edward Gibbon. A New Edition, Edited with 
Notes, Appendices, and Maps, by J. B. Bury, M.A., Fellow of 
Trinity College, Dublin. In Seven Volumes. Demy 8vo. Gilt lop. 
8s. 6d. each. Also crown Svo. 6s. each. Vols. I., II., and III. 

‘The time has certainly arrived for a new edition of Gibbon’s great work. . . . Pro- 
fessor Bury is the right man to undertake this task. His learning is amazing, 
both in extent and accuracy. The book is issued in a handy form, and at a 
moderate price, and it is admirably printed.’ — Times. 

‘ The edition is edited as a classic should be edited, removing nothing, yet indicating 
the value of the text, and bringing it up to date. It promises to be of the utmost 
value, and will be a welcome addition to many libraries.’ — Scotsman. 

‘This edition, so far as one may judge from the first instalment, is a marvel of 
erudition and critical skill, and it is the very minimum of praise to predict that the 
seven volumes of it will supersede Dean Milman’s as the standard edition of our 
great historical classic.’ — Glasgow Herald. 

‘ The beau-ideal Gibbon has arrived at last.’ — Sketch. 

‘At last there is an adequate modern edition of Gibbon. . . .'The best edition the 
nineteenth century could produce.’ — Manchester Guardian. 

Flinders Petrie. A HISTORY OF EGYPT, fromthe Earliest 
Times to the Present Day. Edited by \V. M. Flinders 
Petrie, D.C.L., LL.D., Professor of Egyptology at University 
College. Fully Illustrated. In Six Volumes. Crown Svo. 6s. each. 

Vol. I. Prehistoric Times to XVI. Dynasty. W. M. F. 

Petrie. Third Edition. 

Vol. II. The XVIIth and XVIIIth Dynasties. W. M. F. 

Petrie. Second Edition. 

' A history written in the spirit of scientific precision so worthily represented by Dr. 
Petrie and his school cannot but promote sound and accurate study, and 
supply a vacant place in the English literature of Egyptology.’ — Times. 

Flinders Petrie. EGYPTIAN TALES. Edited by W. M. 
Flinders Petrie. Illustrated by Tristram Ellis. In Two 
Volumes. Crown 8vo. 3 s. 6 d. each. 

*A valuable addition to the literature of comparative folk-lore. The drawings are 
really illustrations in the literal sense of the word.’ — Globe. 

* It has a scientific value to the student of history and archeology.’ — Scotsman. 

‘Invaluable as a picture of life in Palestine and Egypt.*— Daily News. 
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Flinders Petrie. EGYPTIAN DECORATIVE ART. By 
W. M. Flinders Petrie, D.C.L. With 120 Illustrations. Crown 
8 vo. 3/. 6 d. 

* Professor Flinders Petrie is not only a profound Egyptologist, but an accomplished 

student of comparative archaeology. In these lectures, delivered at the Royal 
Institution, he displays both qualifications with rare skill in elucidating the 
development of decorative art in Egypt, and in tracing its influence on the 
art of other countries.’ — Times. 

S. Baring Gould. THE TRAGEDY OF THE CAESARS. 
The Emperors of the Julian and Claudian Lines. With numerous 
Illustrations from Busts, Gems, Cameos, etc. By S. Baring Gould, 
Author of ' Mehalah,’ etc. Fourth Edition. Royal Zvo. 15*. 

* A most splendid and fascinating book on a subject of undying interest. The great 

feature of the book is the use the author has made of the existing portraits of the 
Caesars, and the admirable critical subtlety he has exhibited in dealing with this 
line of research. It is brilliantly written, and the illustrations are supplied on a 
scale of profuse magnificence.’ — Daily Chronicle. 

* The volumes will in no sense disappoint the general reader. Indeed, in their way, 

there is nothing in any sense so good in English. . . . Mr. Baring Gould has 
presented his narrative in such a way as not to make one dull page.’ — A ther^rum. 

H. de B. Gibbins. INDUSTRY IN ENGLAND : HISTORI- 
CAL OUTLINES. By H. de B. Gibbins, M.A., D.Litt. With 
5 Maps. Second Edition. Demy 8 vo. 10 s. 6 d. 

This book is written with the view of affording a clear view of the main facts of 
English Social and Industrial History placed in due perspective. Beginning 
with prehistoric times, it passes in review the growth and advance of industry 
up to the nineteenth century, showing its gradual development and progress. 
The book is illustrated by Maps, Diagrams, and Tables. 

A. Clark. THE COLLEGES OF OXFORD : Their History 
and their Traditions. By Members of the University. Edited by A. 
Clark, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Lincoln College. 8 vo. 12 s. 6 d. 

‘ A work which will certainly be appealed to for many years as the standard book on 
the Colleges of Oxford.’ — Athenaum. 

Perrens. THE HISTORY OF FLORENCE FROM 1434 
TO 1492. By F. T. Perrens. Translated by Hannah Lynch. 
8m 12 s. 6 d. 

A history of Florence under the domination of Cosimo, Piero, and Lorenzo de 
Medicis. 

‘ This is a standard book by an honest and intelligent historian, who has deserved 
well of all who are interested in Italian history.’ — Manchester Guardian. 

J. Wells. A SHORT HISTORY OF ROME. By J. Wells, 
M. A., Fellow and Tutor of Wadham Coll., Oxford. With 4 Maps. 
Crown 8m 3*. 6d. 

This book is intended for the Middle and Upper Forms of Public Schools and for 
Pass Students at the Universities. It contains copious Tables, etc. 

‘An original work written on an original plan, and with uncommon freshness and 
vigour. ’ — Speaker . 
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E. L. S. Horsburgh. THE CAMPAIGN OF WATERLOO. 
By E. L. S. HoRSBURGH, B.A. With Plans, ‘Crown 8 vo. 5 s, 

4 A brilliant essay — simple, sound, and thorough.' — Daily Chronicle. 

‘ A study, the most concise, the most lucid, the most critical that has been produced. 
— Birmingham Mercury , 

H. B. George. BATTLES OF ENGLISH HISTORY. ByH.B. 
George, M.A., Fellow of New College, Oxford. With numerous 
Plans . Third Edition . Crown 8 vo. 6 s. 

‘ Mr. George has undertaken a very useful task— that of making military affairs in- 
telligible and instructive to non-military readers — and has executed it with laud- 
able intelligence and industry, and with a large measure of success.' — Times . 

0 . Browning. A SHORT HISTORY OF MEDIAEVAL ITALY, 
a.d. 1250-1530. By Oscar Browning, Fellow and Tutor of King's 
College, Cambridge. Second Edition. In Two Volumes. Crown 
8 vo. 5 s. each. 

Vol. I. 1250-1409. — Guelphs and Ghibellines. 

Vol. 11. 1409-1530. — The Age of the Condottieri. 

‘A vivid picture of mediaeval Italy/ — Standard. 

1 Mr. Browning is to be congratulated on the production of a work of immense 
labour and learning.' — Westminster Gazette. 

O’Grady. THE STORY OF IRELAND. By Standish 
O’Grady, Author of ‘ Finn and his Companions.’ Cr. S vo. zs. 6 d. 

, ‘Most delightful, most stimulating. Its racy humour, its original imaginings, 
make it one of the freshest, breeziest volumes.' — Methodist Times. 


Biography 

S. Baring Gould. THE LIFE OF NAPOLEON BONA- 
PARTE. By S. Baring Gould. With over 450 Illustrations in 
the Text and 12 Photogravure Plates. Large quarto. Gilt top. 36*. 

'The best biography of Napoleon in our longue, nor have the French as good a 
biographer of their hero. A book very nearly as good as Southey’s “ Life of 
Nelson." ’ — Manchester Guardian. 

‘The main feature of this gorgeous volume is its great wealth of beautiful photo- 
gravures and finely-executed wood engravings, constituting a complete pictorial 
chronicle of Napoleon I.’s personal history from the days of his early childhood 
at Ajaccio to the date of his second interment under the dome of the Invalides in 
Paris. ’ — Daily T elegraph. 

1 The most elaborate account of Napoleon ever produced by an English writer.’ 

Daily Chronicle. 

‘A brilliant and attractive volume. Never before have so many pictures relating 
to Napoleon been brought within the limits of an English book.’ — Globe. 

‘Particular notice is due to the vast collection of contemporary illustrations.’ — 
Guardian. 

‘ Nearly all the illustrations are real contributions to history .'— Westminster Gazette . 

‘The illustrations are of supreme interest/— Standard. 
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Morris Fuller. THE LIFE AND WRITINGS OF JOHN 
DAYENANT, D.D. (1571-1641), President of Queen’s College, 
Lady Margaret Professor of Divinity, Bishop of Salisbury. By 
Morris Fuller, B.D. Crown 8vo. 7 s. 6 d. 

‘ A valuable contribution to ecclesiastical history.’ — Birmingham Gazette. 

J. M. Rigg. ST. ANSELM OF CANTERBURY : A Chapter 
in the History of Religion. ByJ. M. Rigg. DemySvo. is.6d. 

1 Mr. Rigg has told the story of the great Primate's life with scholarly ability, and 
has thereby contributed an interesting chapter to the history of the -Norman period.’ 
— Daily Chronicle. 

F. W. Joyce. THE LIFE OF SIR FREDERICK GORE 
OUSELEY. By F. W. Joyce, M.A. With Portraits and Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo. 7 s. 6d. 

1 This book has been undertaken in quite the right spirit, and written with sympathy 
insight, and considerable literary skill.’ — Times. 

W. G. Collingwood. THE LIFE OF JOHN RUSKIN. By 
W. G. Collingwood, M.A., Editor of Mr. Ruskin’s Poems. With 
numerous Portraits, and 13 Drawings by Mr. Ruskin. Second 
Edition. 2 tools. 8 vo. 32 s. 

* No more magnificent volumes have been published for a long time.’ — Times. 

‘ It is long since we had a biography with such delights of substance and of form. 
Such a book is a pleasure for the day, and a joy for ever.' — Daily Chronicle. 

C. Waldstein. JOHN RUSKIN : a Study. By CHARLES 
WALDSTEIN, M.A., Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. With a 
Photogravur Portrait after Professor Herkomer. Post 8 vo. 5** 

1 A thoughtful, impartial, well-written criticism of Ruskin’s teaching, intended to 
separate what the author regards as valuable and permanent from what is transient 
and erroneous in the great master’s writing.’ — Daily Chronicle. 

W. H. Hutton. THE LIFE OF SIR THOMAS MORE. By 
W. H. Hutton, M.A., Author of ‘ William Laud.’ With Portraits. 
Crown Svo. 5 s. 

* The book lays good claim to high rank among our biographies. It is excellently, 

even lovingly, written.’ — Scotsman. 1 An excellent monograph.’ — Titties. 

Clark Russell. THE LIFE OF ADMIRAL LORD COL- 
LINGWOOD. By W. Clark Russell, Author of 1 The Wreck 
of the Grosvenor.’ With Illustrations by F. Brangwyn. Third 
Edition. Crown Svo. 6s. 

* A book which we should like to see in the hands of every boy in the country.’— 

St. James's Gazette. ' A really good book.’— Saturday Review. 

A -* 

A 0 
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Southey. ENGLISH SEAMEN (Howard, Clifford, Hawkins, 
Drake, Cavendish). By Robert Southey. Edited, with an 
Introduction, by David Hannay. Second Edition. CrownSvo. 6s. 
‘Admirable and well-told stories of our naval history.’ — Army and Navy Gazette. 

‘ A brave, inspiriting book.’ — Black and White. 

Travel, Adventure and Topography 

R. S. S. Baden-Powell. THE DOWNFALL OF PREMPEH. 
A Diary of Life with the Native Levy in Ashanti, 1895. By Colonel 
Baden -Powell. With 21 Illustrations and a Map. Demy S vo. 
I or. 6d. 

1 A compact, faithful, most readable record of the campaign.’ — Daily News. 

‘ A bluff and vigorous narrative.’ — Glasgow Herald. 

R. S. S. Baden-Powell. THE MATEBELE CAMPAIGN 1896. 
By Colonel R. S. S. Baden-Powell. With nearly 100 Illustrations. 
Second Edition. Demy%vo. 15*. 

* Written in an unaffectedly light and humorous style.’ — The World. 

’A very racy and eminently readable book.' — Si. James's Gazette. 

* As a straightforward account of a great deal of plucky work unpretentiously done, 

this book is well worth reading. The simplicity of the narrative is all in its 
favour, and accords in a peculiarly English fashion with the nature of the subject.’ 
T imes. 

Captain Hinde. THE FALL OF THE CONGO ARABS. 
By Sidney L. Hinde. With Portraits and Plans. Demy 8 vo. 

1 2 r. 6d. 

‘ The book is full of good things, and of sustained interest.’ — St. James's Gazette. 

A graphic sketch of one of the most exciting and important episodes in the struggle 
for supremacy in Central Africa between the Arabs and their Europeon rivals. 
Apart from the story pf the_ campaign, Captain Hinde’s book is mainly remark- 
able for the fulness with which he discusses the question of cannibalism. It is, 
indeed, the only connected narrative— in English, at any rate— which has been 
published of this particular episode in African history.’ — Times. 

1 Captain Hinde’s book is one of the most interesting and valuable contributions yet 
made to the literature of modern Africa.’ — Daily News. 

W. Crooke. THE NORTH-WEST PROVINCES OF INDIA : 
Their Ethnology and Administration. By W. Crooke. 
With Maps and Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 10 s. 6 d. 

A carefully and well-written account of one of the most important provinces of the 
Empire. In seven chapters Mr. Crooke deals successively with the land in its 
physical aspect, the province under Hindoo and Mussulman rule, the province 
under British rule, the ethnology and sociology of the province, the religious and 
social life of the people, the land and its settlement, and the native peasant in his 
relation to the land. The illustrations are good and well selected, and the map is 
excellent.— Manchester Guard/an. 
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W. B. Worsfold. SOUTH AFRICA: Its History and its Future. 
By W. Basil Worsfold, M.A. With a Map . Second Edition. 
Crown Sz to. 6s, 

* An intensely interesting book .’ — Daily Chronicle. 

4 A monumental work compressed into a very moderate compass.’ — World. 


General Literature 

S. Baring Gould. OLD COUNTRY LIFE. By S. Baring 
Gould, Author of ‘ Mehalah,’ etc. With Sixty-seven Illustrations 
by W. Parkinson, F. D. Bedford, and F. Masey. Large 
Crown 8 vo. I or. 6d. Fifth and Cheaper Edition. 6s. 

‘“Old Country Life,” as healthy wholesome reading, full of breezy life and move- 
ment, full of quaint stories vigorously told, will not be excelled by any book to be 
published throughout the year. Sound, hearty, and English to the core.' — World. 

S. Baring Gould. HISTORIC ODDITIES AND STRANGE 
EVENTS. By S. Baring Gould. Third Edition. Crown Svo. 6s. 

* A collection of exciting and entertaining chapters. The whole volume is delightful 
reading. * — Times. 

S. Baring Gould. FREAKS OF FANATICISM. By S. Baring 
Gould. Third Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

1 Mr. Baring Gould has a keen eye for colour and effect, and the subjects he has 
chosen give ample scope to his descriptive and analytic faculties. A perfectly 
fascinating book.’ — Scottish Leader. 

S. Baring Gould. A GARLAND OF COUNTRY SONG : 

English Folk Songs with their Traditional Melodies. Collected and 
arranged by S. Baring Gould and H. Fleetwood Sheppard. 
Demy 4/0. 6s. 

S. Baring Gould. SONGS OF THE WEST: Traditional 
Ballads and Songs of the West of England, with their Traditional 
Melodies. Collected by S. Baring Gould, M.A., and H. Fleet- 
wood Sheppard, M.A. Arranged for Voice and Piano. In4 Parts 
(containing 25 Songs each), Parts /., II., III., 3*. each. Part 
IV., 5-r. In one Vo!., French morocco, I Sr. 

‘ A rich collection of humour, pathos, grace, and poetic fancy.’ — Saturday Revieiu. 
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S. Baring Gould. YORKSHIRE ODDITIES AND STRANGE 
EVENTS. Fourth Edition . Crown Svo. 6s. 

S. Baring Gould. STRANGE SURVIVALS AND SUPER- 
STITIONS. With Illustrations. By S. Baring Gould. Crown 
Svo. Second Edition. 6s. 

‘ We have read Mr. Baring Gould’s book from beginning to end. It is full of quaint 
and various information, and there is not a dull page in it.’ — Notes and Queries . 

S. Baring Gould. THE DESERTS OF SOUTHERN 
FRANCE. By S. Baring»Gould. With numerous Illustrations 
by F. D. Bedford, S. Hutton, etc. 2 vols. Demy Svo. 32 s. 

‘His two richly-illustrated volumes are full of matter of interest to the geologist, 
the archseologist, and the student of history and manners.’ — Scotsman. 

G. W. Steevens. NAVAL POLICY: With a Descrip- 
tion of English and Foreign Navies. By G. W. Steevens. 
Demy Svo. 6s. 

This book is a description of the British and other more important navies of the world, 
with a sketch of the lines on which our naval policy might possibly be developed. 
It describes our recent naval policy, and shows what our naval force really is. A 
detailed but non-technical account is given of the instruments of modern warfare — 
guns, armour, engines, and the like — with a view to determine how far we are 
abreast of modern invention and modern requirements. An ideal policy is then 
sketched for the building and manning of our fleet; and the last chapter is 
devoted to docks, coaling-stations, and especially colonial defence. 

‘An extremely able and interesting work.’ — Daily Chronicle. 

W. E. Gladstone. THE SPEECHES AND PUBLIC AD- 
DRESSES OF THE RT. HON. W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P. 
Edited by A. W. Hutton, M.A., and H. J. Cohen, M.A. With 
Portraits. 8 vo. Vols. IX. and X. 1 2 s. 6d. each. 

J. Wells. OXFORD AND OXFORD LIFE. By Members of 
the University. Edited by J. Wells, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of 
Wadham College. Crown 8 vo. y. 6 d. 

‘ We congratulate Mr. Wells on the production of a readable and intelligent account 
of Oxford as it is at the present time, written by persons who are possessed of a 
close acquaintance with the system and life of the University.' — Athemeum. 

L. Whibley. GREEK OLIGARCHIES : THEIR ORGANISA- 
TION AND CHARACTER. By L. Wiiibley, M.A., Fellow 
of Pembroke College, Cambridge. Crowti Svo. 6s. 

1 An exceedingly useful handbook : a careful and well-arranged study of an obscure 
subject.’ — Times. 

‘ Mr. Whibley is never tedious or pedantic/ — Pall Mall Gazette. 
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L. L. Price. ECONOMIC SCIENCE AND PRACTICE. 
By L. L. Price, M.A., Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. Crown 
8 vo. 6s. 

1 The hook is well written, giving evidence of considerable literary ability, and dear 
mental grasp of the subject under consideration .’— Western Morning News. 

C. F. Andrews. CHRISTIANITY AND THE LABOUR 
QUESTION. By C. F. Andrews, B.A. Crowsi Sz >o. 2 s. 6d. 

* A bold and scholarly survey.’ — Speaker. 

J. S. Shedlock. THE PIANOFORTE SONATA : Its Origin 
and Development. By J. S. Shedlock. Crown 8 vo. Sr. 

' This work should be in the possession of every musician and amateur, for it not 
only embodies a concise and lucid history ot the origin of one of the most im* 
portant forms of musical composition, but, by reason of the painstaking research 
and accuracy of the author's statements, it is a very valuable work for reference.’ 
— A tkeneeum. 


E.M. Bowden. THE EXAMPLE OF BUDDHA: Being Quota- 
tions from Buddhist Literature for each Day in the Year. Compiled 
by E. M. Bowden. With Preface by Sir Edwin Arnold. Third 
Edition. 1 6mo. 2 s. 6d. 


Science 

Freudenreich. DAIRY BACTERIOLOGY. A Short Manual 
for the Use of Students. By Dr. Ed. von Freudenreich. 
Translated from the German by J. R. Ainsworth Davis, B.A., 

F. C. P. Crown 8 vo. 2 s. 6 d. 

Chalmers Mitchell. OUTLINES OF BIOLOGY. By P. 
Chalmers Mitchell, M.A., F.Z.S. Fully Illustrated. Crown 
8 vo. 6s. 

A text-book designed to cover the new Schedule issued by the Royal College of 
Physicians and Surgeons. 

G.Massee. A MONOGRAPH OF THE MYXOGASTRES. By 
George Massee. With 12 Coloured Plates. Royal 8vo. 18s.net. 

‘A work much in advance of any book in the language treating of this group of 
organisms. It is indispensable to every student of the Rlyxogastres. The 
coloured plates deserve high praise for their accuracy and execution. — Nature . 
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Philosophy 

L. T. Hobhouse. THE THEORY OF KNOWLEDGE. By 
L. T. Hobhouse, Fellow and Tutor of Corpus College, Oxford. 
Demy Svo. 21 s. 

1 The most important contribution to English philosophy since the publication of Mr. 
Bradley’s “ Appearance and Reality. 1 ' Full of brilliant criticism and of positive 
theories which are models of lucid statement.’ — Glasgow Herald. 

‘ An elaborate and often brilliantly written volume. The treatment is one of great 
freshness, and the illustrations are particularly numerous and apt.’ — Times. 

W. H. Fairbrother. THE PHILOSOPHY OF T. H. GREEN. 
By W. II. Fairbrother, M.A., Lecturer at Lincoln College, 
Oxford. Crown Svo. 3*. 6 d. 

This volume is expository, not critical, and is intended for senior students at the 
Universities and others, as a statement of Green’s teaching, and an introduction to 
the study of Idealist Philosophy. 

4 In every way an admirable book.^ As an introduction to the writings of perhaps the 
most remarkable speculative thinker whom England has produced in the present 
century, nothing could be better.’ — Glasgow Herald. 


F. W. Bussell. THE SCHOOL OF PLATO : its Origin and 
its Revival under the Roman Empire. By F. W. Bussell, M.A., 
Fellow and Tutor of Brasenose College, Oxford. Demy Svo. los. 6 d. 

‘ A highly valuable contribution to the history of ancient thought.’— Glasgow Herald. 

‘ A clever and stimulating book, provocative of thought and deserving careful reading.' 
— Manchester Guardian. 

F. S. Granger. THE WORSHIP OF THE ROMANS. By 
F. S. Granger, M.A., Litt.D., Professor of Philosophy at Univer- 
sity College, Nottingham. Crown Svo. 6 s. 

1 A scholarly analysis of the religious ceremonies, beliefs, and superstitions of ancient 
Rome, conducted in the new instructive light of comparative anthropology.’ — 
Times , 


Theology 

E. C. S. Gibson. THE XXXIX. ARTICLES OF THE 
CHURCH OF ENGLAND. Edited with an Introduction by E. 
C. S. Gibson, D. D. , Vicar of Leeds, late Principal of Wells 
Theological College. In Two Volumes. Demy Svo. 15s 

‘The tone maintained throughout is not that of the partial advocate, but the faithful 
exponent. ’ — Scotsman. 

‘There are ample proofs of clearness of expression, sobriety of judgment, and breadth 
of view. . . The book will be welcome to all students of the subject, and its sound, 
definite, and loyal theology ought to be of great service.’ — National Observer. 

1 So far from repelling the general reader, its orderly arrangement, lucid treatment, 
and felicity of diction invite and encourage his attention.’ — Yorkshire Post. 
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R. L. Ottley. THE DOCTRINE OF THE INCARNATION. 

By R- L. Ottley, M.A. , late fellow of Magdalen College, Oxon., 
Principal of Pusey House. In Two Volumes. Demy 8 vo. 15.5. 

1 Learned and reverent : lucid and well arranged.’ — Record. 

‘Accurate, well ordered, and judicious.’ — National Observer. 

‘A clear and remarkably full account of the main currents of speculation. Scholarly 
precision . . . genuine tolerance . . . intense interest in his subject— are Mr. 
Ottley ’s merits.' — Guardian. 

F. B. Jevons. AN INTRODUCTION TO THE HISTORY 
OF RELIGION. By F. B. Jevons, M.A., Litt.D., Principal of 
Bishop Hatfield’s Hall. Demy Zvo . 10s. 6d. 

Mr. F. B. Jevons’ 4 Introduction to the History of Religion’ treats of early religion, 
from the point of view of Anthropology and Folk-lore ; and is the first attempt 
that has been made in any language to weave together the results of recent 
investigations into such topics as Sympathetic Magic, Taboo, Totemism. 
Fetishism, etc., so as to present a systematic account of the growth of primitive 
religion and the development of early religious institutions. 

"Dr. Jevons has. written a notable work, and we can strongly recommend it to the 
serious attention of theologians, anthropologists, and classical scholars.* — Man- 
chester Guardian. 

‘The merit.of this book lies in the penetration, the singular acuteness and force of the 
author’s judgment. He is at once critical and luminous, at once just and suggestive. 
It Js but rarely that one meets with a book so comprehensive and so thorough as 
this, and it is more than an ordinary pleasure for the reviewer to welcome and 
recommend it. Dr. Jevons is something more than an historian of primitive 
belief— he is a philosophic thinker, who sees his subject clearly and sees it whole, 
whose mastery of detail is no less complete than his view of the broader aspects 
and issues of his subject is convincing.* — Birmingham Post . 

S. R. Driver. SERMONS ON SUBJECTS CONNECTED 

WITH THE OLD TESTAMENT. By S. R. Driver, D.D., 
Canon of Christ Church, Regius Professor of Hebrew in the Uni- 
versity of Oxford. Crown 8 vo. 6s. 

‘ A welcome companion to the author’s famous 1 Introduction.' No man can read these 
discourses without feeling that Dr. Driver is fully alive to the deeper teaching of 
the Old Testament.’ — Guardian. 

T. K. Cheyne. FOUNDERS OF OLD TESTAMENT CRITI- 

CISM : Biographical, Descriptive, and Critical Studies. By T. K. 
Cheyne, D.D., Oriel Professor of the Interpretation of Holy Scrip- 
ture at Oxford. Large crown 8 vo. "]s. 6d. 

This book is a historical sketch of O. T. Criticism in the form of biographical studies 
from the days of Eichhorn to those of Driver and Robertson Smith. 

1 A very learned and instructive work.’ — Times. 

C.H. Prior. CAMBRIDGE SERMONS. Edited by C.H. Prior, 

M. A., Fellow and Tutor of Pembroke College. Crown Svo. 6s. 

A volume of sermons preached before the University of Cambridge by various 
preachers, including the Archbishop of Canterbury and Bishop Westcott. 

A representative collection. Bishop Westcott’s is a noble sermon.’ — Guardian. 

E. B. Layard. RELIGION IN BOYHOOD. Notes on the 
Religious Training of Boys. With a Preface by J. R. Illing- 
worth. By E. B. Layard, M.A. 18 mo. is. 
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W, Yorke Faussett. THE DE CA TECHIZANDIS 
RUDIBUS OF ST. AUGUSTINE. Edited, with Introduction, 
Notes, etc., by W. Yorke Faussett, M.A., late Scholar of Balliol 
Coll. Crown $vo. 3*. 6d. 

An edition of a Treatise on the Essentials of Christian Doctrine, and the best 
methods of impressing them on candidates for baptism. 

‘Ably and judiciously edited on the same principle as the ordinary Greek and 
Latin texts.* — Glasgow Herald, 

3Detiottonal 23oofc£. 

With Full-page Illustrations. Fcap. 8vo. Buckram. 3*. 6 d. 

Padded morocco , 5*. 

THE IMITATION OF CHRIST. By Thomas A Kempis. 
With an Introduction by Dean Farrar. Illustrated by C. M. 
Gere, and printed in black and red. Second Edition. 

‘Amongst all the innumerable English editions of the “ Imitation," there can have 
been few which were prettier than this one, printed in strong and handsome type, 
•with all the glory of red initials.’ — Glasgow Herald. 

THE CHRISTIAN YEAR. By John Keble. With an Intro- 
duction and Notes by W. Lock, D.D., Warden of Keble College, 
Ireland, Professor at Oxford. Illustrated by R. Anning Bell. 

1 The present edition is annotated with all the care and insight to be expected from 
Mr. Lock. The progress and circumstances of its composition are detailed in the 
Introduction. There is an interesting Appendix on the mss. of the “Christian 
Year," and another giving the order in which the poems were written. A “ Short 
Analysis of the Thought” is prefixed to each, and any difficulty in the text is ex- 
plained in a note.’ — Guardian. 

‘The most acceptable edition of this ever-popular work.’ — Globe. 


Leaders of Religion 

Edited by H. C. BEECHING, M. A. With Portraits , crown 8 vo. 

A series of short biographies of the most prominent leaders 
of religious life and thought of all ages and countries. 

The following are ready — 

CARDINAL NEWMAN. By R. H. Hutton. 

JOHN WESLEY. By J. H. Overton, M.A. 

BISHOP WILBERFORCE. By G. W. Daniel, M.A. 
CARDINAL MANNING. By A. W. Hutton, M.A. 
CHARLES SIMEON. By H. C. G. Moule, M.A. 

JOHN KEBLE. By Walter Lock, D.D. 

THOMAS CHALMERS. By Mrs. Oliphant. 

LANCELOT ANDREWES. By R. L. Ottley, M.A. 
AUGUSTINE OF CANTERBURY. By E. L. Cutts, D.D. 
WILLIAM LAUD. By W. H. Hutton, B.D. 
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JOHN KNOX. By F. M'CUNN. 

JOHN HOWE. By R. F. Horton, D.D. 

BISHOP KEN. By F. A. Clarke, M.A. 

GEORGE FOX, THE QUAKER. By T. HODGKIN, D.C.L. 
Other volumes will be announced in due course. 

Fiction 

SIX SHILLING NOVELS 

Marie Corelli’s Novels 

Crown 8 vo. 6s. each. 

A ROMANCE OF TWO WORLDS. Sixteenth Edition. 
VENDETTA. Thirteenth Edition. 

THELMA. Seventeenth Edition. 

ARDATH. Tenth Edition. 

THE SOUL OF LILITH Ninth Edition. 

WORMWOOD. Eighth Edition. 

BARABBAS : A DREAM OF THE WORLD’S TRAGEDY. 

Thirty-first Edition. 

1 The tender reverence of the treatment and the imaginative beauty of the writing 
have reconciled us to the daring of the conception, and the conviction is forced on 
us that even so exalted a subject cannot be made too familiar to us, provided it be 
presented in the true spirit of Christian faith. _ The amplifications of the Scripture 
narrative are often conceived with high poetic insight, and this “Dream of the 
World’s Tragedy ” is, despite some trifling incongruities, a lofty and not inade- 
quate paraphrase of the supreme climax of the inspired narrative.’— Dublin. 
Review, 

THE SORROWS OF SATAN. Thirty-sixth Edition. 

* A very powerful piece of work. . . . The conception is magnificent, and is likely 

to win an abiding place within the memory of man. . . . The author has immense 
command of language, and a limitless audacity. . . . This interesting and re- 
markable romance will live long after much of the ephemeral literature of the day 
is forgotten. ... A literary phenomenon . . . novel, and even sublime/— W. T. 
Stead in the Review of Reviews. 

Anthony Hope’s Novels 

Crown 8 vo. 6s. each. 

THE GOD IN THE CAR. Seventh Edition. 

* A very remarkable book, deserving of critical analysis impossible within our limit ; 

brilliant, but not superficial ; well considered, but not elaborated ; constructed 
with the proverbial art that conceals, but yet allows itself to be enjoyed by readers 
to whom fine literary method is a keen pleasure.*— The World. 

A CHANGE OF AIR. Fourth Edition. 

‘A graceful, vivacious comedy, true to human nature. The characters are traced 
with a masterly hand.’ — Times. 

A MAN OF MARK. Fourth Edition. 

‘ Of all Mr. Hope’s books, “ A Man of Mark ” is the one which best compares with 
“ The Prisoner of Zenda.” ’ — National Observer. 
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THE CHRONICLES OF COUNT ANTONIO. Third Edition. 

‘It is a perfectly enchanting story of love and chivalry, and pure romance. The 
outlawed Count is the most constant, desperate, and withal modest and tender of 
lovers, a peerless gentleman, an intrepid fighter, a very faithful friend, and a most 
magnanimous foe.’ — Guardian . 

PHROSO. Illustrated by H. R. Millar. Third Edition. 

* The tale is thoroughly fresh, quick with vitality, stirring the blood, and humorously, 

dashingly told.’— St. James's Gazette. 

'A story of adventure, every page of which is palpitating with action and excitement.* 
— Speaker. 

* From cover to cover “Phroso ” not only engages the attention, but carries the reader 

in little whirls of delight from adventure to adventure.' — Academy. 


S. Baring Gould’s Novels 

Crown 8w. 6s. each. 

‘To say that a book is by the author of “ Mehalah" is to imply that it contains a 
story cast on strong lines, containing dramatic possibilities, vivid and sympathetic 
descriptions of Nature, and a wealth of ingenious imagery.’ — Speaker. 

‘ That whatever Mr. Baring Gould writes is well worth reading, is a conclusion that 
may be very generally accepted. His views of life are fresh and vigorous, his 
language pointed, and characteristic, the incidents of which he makes use arc 
striking and original, his characters are life-like, and though somewhat excep- 
tional people, are drawn and coloured with artistic force. Add to this that his 
descriptions of scenes and scenery are. painted with the loving eyes and skilled 
hands of a master of his art, that he is always fresh and never dull, and under 
such conditions, it is no wonder, that readers have gained confidence both in his 
power of amusing and satisfying them, and that year by year his popularity 
widens.' — Court Circular. 

ARMINELL : A Social Romance. Fourth Edition. 

URITH : A Story of Dartmoor. Fifth Edition. 

‘ The author is at his best.' — Times. 

IN THE ROAR OF THE SEA. Sixth Edition. 

1 One of the best imagined and most enthralling stories the author has produced. 
— Saturday Review . 

MRS. CURGENVEN OF CURGENVEN. Fourth Edition. 

* The swing of the narrative is splendid.’ — Sussex Daily News . 

CHEAP JACK ZITA. Fourth Edition. 

* A powerful drama of human passion.’ — Westminster Gazette. 

‘A story worthy the author.' — National Observer. 

THE QUEEN OF LOVE. Fourth Edition. 

1 You cannot put it down until you have finished it.’ — Punch. 

1 Can be heartily recommended to all who care for cleanly, energetic, and interesting 
fiction.’ — Sussex Daily News. 

KITTY ALONE. Fourth Edition. 

‘A strong and original story, teeming with graphic description, stirring incident, 
and, above all, with vivid and enthralling human interest. —Daily Telegraph. 

NOEMI : A Romance of the Cave-Dwellers. Illustrated by 
R. Caton Woodville. Third Edition. 

* “ Noemi ” is as excellent a tale of fighting and adventure as one may wish to meet. 

The narrative also runs clear and sharp as the Loire itself.’— Pall Mall Gazette.' 

’Mr. Baring Gould’s powerful story is full of the strong lights and shadows and 
vivid colouring to which he has accustomed us.' — Standard. 
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THE BROOM-SQUIRE. Illustrated by Frank Dadd. 
Fourth Edition. 

‘ A strain of tenderness is woven through the web of his tragic tale, and its atmosphere 
is sweetened by the nobility and sweetness of the heroine’s character.' — Daily Nevus. 

‘A story of exceptional interest that seems to us to be better than anything he has 
written of late.’ — Speaker. 

THE PENNYCOMEQUICKS. Third Edition. 

DARTMOOR IDYLLS. 

‘A book to read, and keep and read again ; for the genuine fun and pathos of it will 
not early lose their effect.’ — Vanity Fair. 

GUAVAS THE TINNER. Illustrated by Frank Dadd. Second 

Edition. 

1 Mr. Baring.Gould Is a wizard who transports us into a region of visions, often lurid 
and disquieting, but always full of interest and enchantment.’ — Spectator. 

‘ In the weirdness of the story.^ in the faithfulness with which the characters are 
depicted, and in force of style, it closely resembles “Mehalah. — Daily Telegraph. 

‘ There is a kind of flavour about this book which alone elevates it above the ordinary 
novel. The story itself has a grandeur in harmony with the wild and rugged 
scenery which is its setting.’— A thenerum. 

Gilbert Parker’s Novels 

Crown 8 vo. 6s. each. 

PIERRE AND HIS PEOPLE. Fourth Edition. 

‘Stories happily conceived and finely executed. There is strength and genius in Mr. 
Parker’s style.’ — Daily Telegraph. 

MRS. FALCHION. Fourth Edition. 

1 A splendid study of character.’ — Atheneeum. 

‘ But little behind anything that has been done by any writer of our time.' — Pall 
Mall Gazette. 1 A very striking and admirable novel.’ — St. James's Gazette. 

THE TRANSLATION OF A SAVAGE. 

‘The plot is original and one difficult to work out; but Mr. Parker has done it with 
great skill and delicacy. The reader who is not interested in this original, fresh, 
and well-told tale must be a dull person indeed.’ — Daily Chronicle. 

THE TRAIL OF THE SWORD. Fifth Edition. 

‘Everybody with a soul for romance will thoroughly enjoy “The Trail of the 
Sword.” ' — St. James's Gazette. 

‘ A rousing and dramatic tale. A book like this, in which swords flash, great sur- 
prises are undertaken, and daring deeds done, in which men and women live and 
love in the old straightforward passionate way, is a joy inexpressible to the re- 
viewer.’ — Daily Chronicle. 

WHEN VALMOND CAME TO PONTIAC: The Story of 
a Lost Napoleon. Fourth Edition. 

* Here we find romance— real, breathing, living romance, but it runs flush with our 
own times, level with our own feelings. The character of Vahnond is drawn un- 
erringly ; his career, brief as it is, is placed before us as convincingly as history 
itself. The book must be read, we may say re-read, for any one thoroughly to 
appreciate Mr. Parker’s delicate touch and innate sympathy with humanity.’— 
Pall Mall Gazette. , , , 

‘The one work of genius which 1895 has as yet produced. —New Age. 

AN ADVENTURER OF THE NORTH: The Last Adven- 
tures of ‘ Pretty Pierre.’ Second Edition. 

‘The present book is full of fine and moving stories of the great North, and it will 
add to Mr. Parker’s already high reputation. ’ — Glasgow Herald. 
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THE SEATS OF THE MIGHTY. Illustrated. Eighth Edition. 

* The best thing he has done ; one of the best things that any one has done lately/— 
Si. James's Gazette . 

‘ Mr. Parker seems to become stronger and easier with every serious novel that he 
attempts. . . . In “ The Seats of the Mighty " he shows the matured power which 
his former novels have led us to expect, and has produced a really fine historical 
novel. . . . Most sincerely is Mr. Parker to be congratulated on the finest 
novel he has yet written.' — Atheneeum. 

‘Mr. Parker’s latest book places him in the front rank of living novelists. “The 
Seats of the Mighty” is a great book .' — Black and White. 

‘ One of the strongest stories of historical interest and adventure that we have read 
for many a day. ... A notable and successful book.' — Speaker. 


Conan Doyle. ROUND THE RED LAMP. By A. Conan 
Doyle, Author of ‘The White Company,’ ‘The Adventures of 
Sherlock Holmes,’ etc. Fifth Edition. Crown Sw. 6s. 

‘The book is, indeed, composed of leaves from life, and is far and away the best view 
that has been vouchsafed us behind the scenes of the consulting-room. It is very 
superior to ‘ ‘ The Diary of a late Physician. ” '^Illustrated London News. 

Stanley Weyman. UNDER THE RED ROBE. By Stanley 
Weyman, Author of ‘ A Gentleman of France.’ With Twelve Illus- 
trations by R. Caton Woodville. Twelfth Edition. Crown 8 vo. 6s. 

‘A book of which we have read every word for the sheer pleasure of reading, and 
which we put down with a pang that we cannot forget it all and start again.’— 
Westminster Gazette. 

‘Everyone who reads books at all must read this thrilling romance, from the first 
page of which to the last the breathless reader is haled along. An inspiration of 
“ manliness and courage.” ' — Daily Chronicle. 

Lucas Malet. THE WAGES OF SIN. By Lucas 

Malet. Thirteenth Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

Lucas Malet. THE CARISSIMA. By Lucas Malet, 
Author of ‘ The Wages of Sin,’ etc. Third Edition. Crowii8vo. 6s. 

Arthur Morrison. TALES OF MEAN STREETS. By Arthur 
Morrison. Fourth Edition. Crown Svo. 6s. 

* Told with consummate art and extraordinary detail. He tells a plain, unvarnished 

tale, and the vepf truth of it makes for beauty. In the true humanity of the book 
lies its justification, the permanence of its interest, and its indubitable triumph.’ — 
A thenceum. 

1 A great book. The author's method is amazingly effective, and produces a thrilling 
sense of reality. The writer lays upon us a master hand. The book is simply 
appalling and irresistible in its interest. It is humorous also; without humour 
it would not make the mark it is certain to make.’ — World. 

Arthur Morrison. A CHILD OF THE JAGO. By Arthur 

MORRISON. Third Edition. Crown Svo. 6s. 

This, the first long story which Mr. Morrison has written, is like his remarkable 
‘Tales of Mean Streets,' a realistic study of East End life. 

* The book is a masterpiece.’ — Pall Mall Gazette . 

* Told with great vigour and powerful simplicity/ — Athenceum. 

Mrs. Clifford. A FLASH OF SUMMER. By Mrs. W. K. Clif- 
ford, Author of ‘ Aunt Anne,’ etc. Second Edition. Crown See. 6s. 

' The story is a very sad and a very beautiful one, exquisitely told, and enriched with 
many subtle touches of wise and tender insight. It will, undoubtedly, add to its 
author's reputation— already high— in the ranks of novelists.' — Speaker. 
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Emily Lawless. HURRISH. By the Honble. Emily Law- 
LESS, Author of ‘ Maelcho, * etc. Fifth Edition . Crown 8vo. 6s, 

A reissue of Miss Lawless’ most popular novel, uniform with * Maelcho.’ 

Emily Lawless. MAELCHO : a Sixteenth Century Romance. 
By the Honble. Emily Lawless. Second Edition, Crown 8vo, 6s, 

* A really great book.’ — Spectator. 

‘There is no keener pleasure in life than the recognition of genius. Good work is 
commoner than it used to be, but the best is as rare as ever. All the more 
gladly, therefore, do we welcome in “ Maelcho ” a piece of work of the first order, 
which we do not hesitate to describe as one of the most remarkable literary 
achievements of this generation. Miss Lawless is possessed of the very essence 
of historical genius.’ — Manchester Guardian . 

J. H. Findlater. THE GREEN GRAVES OF BALGOWRIE. 
By Jane H. Findlater. Third Edition. CroivnSvo. 6s. 

‘A powerful and vivid story.’— Standard. 

* A beautiful story, sad and strange as truth itself.’ — Vanity Fair. 

1 A work of remarkable interest and originality.' — National Observer . 

‘ A very charming and pathetic tale.’ — Pall Mall Gazette. 

‘ A singularly original, clever, and beautiful story.’ — Guardian. 

* “ The Green Graves of Balgowrie” reveals to us a new Scotch writer of undoubted 

faculty and reserve force.' — Spectator. 

‘An exquisite idyll, delicate, affecting, and beautiful.’ — Black and White. 

H. Or. Wells. THE STOLEN BACILLUS, and other Stories. 
By H. G. Wells, Author of ‘ The Time Machine.’ Crown 8 vo. 6s. 

4 The ordinary reader of fiction may be glad to know that these stories are eminently 
readable from one cover to the other, but they are more than that ; they are the 
impressions of a very striking imagination, which, it would seem, has a great deal 
within its reach.’ — Saturday Review. 

H. G. Wells. THE PLATTNER STORY and Others. By H. 
G. Wells. Second Edition. Crown 8 vo. 6s. 

* Weird and mysterious, they seem to hold the reader as by a magic spell. '—Scotsman. 
‘ Such is the fascination of this writer’s skill that you unhesitatingly prophesy that 

none of the many readers, however bis flesh do creep, will relinquish the volume 
ere he has read from first word to last.’— Black and White. 

‘No volume has appeared for a long time so likely to give equal pleasure to the 
simplest reader and to the most fastidious critic.’— Academy. 

« Mr. Wells is a magician skilled in wielding that most potent of all spells— the fear 
of the unknown.’ — Daily Telegraph. 

E. F. Benson. DODO : A DETAIL OF THE DAY. By E. F. 

Benson. Sixteenth Edition. Crown 8 vo. 6s. 

* A delightfully witty sketch of society.’ — Spectator. 

* A perpetual feast of epigram and paradox.’ — Speaker. 

E. F. Benson. THE RUBICON. By E. F. Benson, Author of 
‘ Dodo.’ Fifth Edition. Crown 8 vo. 6s. 

* An exceptional achievement ; a notable advance on his previous work.’— National 

Observer. 

Mrs. Oliphant. SIR ROBERT’S FORTUNE. By Mrs. 
Oliphant. Crown 8 vo. 6s. 

‘ Full of her own peculiar charm of style and simple, subtle character* painting comes 
her new gift, the delightful story before us. The scene mostly lies in the moors, 
and at the touch of the authoress a Scotch moor becomes a living thing, strong, 
tender, beautiful, and changeful.’— Pall Mall Gazette. 
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Mrs. Oliphant. THE TWO MARYS. By Mrs. Oliphant. 
Second Edition. Crown Svo. 6s. 

W. E. Norris. MATTHEW AUSTIN. By W. E. Norris, Author 
of * Mademoiselle de Mersac, 3 etc. Fourth Edition . Crown Svo. 6s. 

“Matthew Austin " may safely be pronounced one of the most intellectually satis- 
factory and morally bracing novels of the current year.’ — Daily Telegraph . 

W. E. Norris. HIS GRACE. By W. E. Norris. Third 
Edition, Crown Svo. 6s. 

‘Mr. Norris has drawn a really fine character in the Duke of Hurstbourne, at once 
unconventional and very true to the conventionalities of life.' — Atherurum. 

W. E. Norris. THE DESPOTIC LADY AND OTHERS. 
By W. E. Norris. Crown Svo . 6s. 

* A budget of good fiction of which no one will tire.* — Scotsman. 

W. E. Norris. CLARISSA FURIOSA. By W. E. Norris, 
Author of * The Rogue/ etc. Crown Svo. 6j. 

* One of Mr. Norris’s very best novels. As a story it is admirable, as a Jeu desprit 

it is capital, as a lay sermon studded with gems of wit and wisdom it is a model 
which will not, we imagine, find an efficient imitator. 1 — The World. 

‘The best novel he has written for some time: a story which is full of admirable 
character-drawing. ’ — The Standard. 

Robert Barr. IN THE MIDST OF ALARMS. By Robert 
Barr. Third Edition. Crown 8 vo. 6s. 

1 A book which has abundantly satisfied us by its capital humour.’ — Daily Chronicle. 
‘Mr. Barr has achieved a triumph whereof he has every reason to he proud.* — Pall 
Mall Gazette. 

J. Maclaren Cobban. THE KING OF ANDAMAN : A 
Saviour of Society. By J. Maclaren Cobban. Crown Svo. 6s. 

* An unquestionably interesting book. It would not surprise us if it turns out to be 

the most interesting novel of the season, for it contains one character, at least, 
who has in him the root of immortality, and the book itself is ever exhaling the 
sweet savour of the unexpected. . . . Plot is forgotten and incident fades, and 
only the really human endures, and throughout this book there stands out in bold 
and beautiful relief its high-souled and chivalric protagonist, James the Master 
of Hutcheon, the King of Andaman himself.' — Pall Mall Gazette. 

J. Maclaren Cobban. WILT THOU HAVE THIS WOMAN ? 
By J. M. Cobban, Author of 4 The King of Andaman.’ Crown Svo. 6s. 

‘Mr. Cobban has the true story-teller’s art. He arrests attention at the outset, and 
he retains it to the end.' — Birmingham Post. 

H. Morrah. A SERIOUS COMEDY. By Herbert Morrah. 
Crown Svo. 6s. 

‘This volume is well worthy of its title. The theme has seldom been presented with 
mere freshness or more force.'— Scotsman. 
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H. Morrah. THE FAITHFUL CITY. By Herbert Morrah, 
Author of ‘A Serious Comedy. 5 Crown &vo. 6s. 

‘Conveys a suggestion of weirdness and horror, until finally he convinces and 
enthrals the reader with his mysterious savages, his gigantic tower, and his 
uncompromising men and women. This is a haunting, mysterious book, not 
without an element of stupendous grandeur.’ — -Athenesum . 

L. B. Walford. SUCCESSORS TO THE TITLE. By Mrs. 

Walford, Author of 1 Mr. Smith, 5 etc. Second Edition. CrownZvo . 6s. 

1 The story is fresh and healthy from beginning to finish ; and our liking for the two 
simple people who are the successors to the title mounts steadily, and ends almost 
in respect/ — Scotsman. 

T. L. Paton. A HOME IN INVERESK. By T. L. Paton. 

Crown 8vo. 6s. 

• A pleasant and well-written story.' — Daily Chronicle . 

John Davidson MISS ARMSTRONG’S AND OTHER CIR- 
CUMSTANCES. By John Davidson. Crown 8 vo. 6s. 

1 Throughout the volume there is a strong vein of originality, and a knowledge of 
human nature that are worthy of the highest praise.’ — Scotsman. 

M. M. Dowie. GALLIA. By Menie Muriel Dowie, Author 
of ‘ A Girl in the Carpathians. ’ Third Edition. Crown 8m 6s. 

‘The style is generally admirable, the dialogue not seldom brilliant, the situations 
surprising in their freshness and originality, while the subsidiary as well as the 
principal characters live and move, and the story itself is readable from title-page 
to colophon.' — Saturday Review. 

J. A. Barry. IN THE GREAT DEEP : Tales of the Sea. 
By J. A. Barry. Author of ‘ Steve Brown’s Bunyip.’ Crown 8m 6s. 

‘ A collection of really admirable short stories of the sea, veiy simply told, and placed 
before the reader in pithy and telling 'EngWsh.'—H'estninster Gazette. 

J. B. Burton. IN THE DAY OF ADVERSITY. By J. Bloun- 
delle Burton.’ Second Edition. Crown 8m 6s. 

‘ Unusually interesting and full of highly dramatic situations.' — Guardian. 

J. B. Burton. DENOUNCED. By J. Bloundelle Burton. 
Second Edition. Crown 8m 6s. 

The plot is an original one, and the local colouring is laid on with a delicacy 
and an accuracy of detail which denote the true artist.’ — Broad Arrow. 

W. C. Scully. THE WHITE HECATOMB. By W. C. 
Scully, Author of * Kafir Stories.’ Crown 8vo. 6s. 

• The author is so steeped in Kaffir lore and legend, and so thoroughly well acquainted 

with native sagas and traditional ceremonial that he is able to attract the reader 
by the easy familiarity with which he handles his characters.’ — South Africa. 

• It reveals a marvellously intimate understanding of the Kaffir mind, allied with 

literary gifts of no mean order.’— African Critic. 

H. Johnston. DR. CONG ALTON’S LEGACY. By Henry 
Johnston. Crown 8 vo. 6s. 

‘ A worthy and permanent contribution to Scottish literature.’ — Glasgow Herald. 
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J. F. Brewer. THE SPECULATORS. By J. F. Brewer. 
Crown Si’o. 6s. 

1 A pretty bit of comedy. ... It is undeniably a clever booK.*— Academy. 

‘ A clever and amusing story. It makes capital out of the comic aspects of culture, 
and will be read with amusement by every intellectual reader.’ — Scotsman. 

4 A remarkably clever study.* — Vanity Fair. 

Julian Corbett. A BUSINESS IN GREAT WATERS. By 

Julian Corbett. Crown Svo. 6s. 

‘Mr. Corbett writes with immense spirit, and the book is a thoroughly enjoyable 
one in all respects. The salt of the ocean is in it, and the right ncroic ring re- 
sounds through its gallant adventures.’ — Speaker. 

L. Cope Comford. CAPTAIN JACOBUS : A ROMANCE OF 
TIIE ROAD. By L. CopeCornford. Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 6s, 

' An exceptionally good story of adventure and character.’ — World. 

C. P. Wolley. THE QUEENSBERRY CUP. A Tale of 
Adventure. By Clive Phillips Wolley. Illustrated. Crown 
S vo. 6s. 

‘ A book which will delight boys : a book which upholds the healthy schoolboy code 
of morality.’ — Scotsman. 

L. Daintrey. THE KING OF ALBERIA. A Romance of 

the Balkans. By Laura Daintrey. Crown S vo. 6s. 

1 Miss Daintrey seems to have an intimate acquaintance with the people and politics 
of the Balkan countries in which the scene of her lively and picturesque romance 
is laid. ' — Glasgow Herald. 

M. A. Owen. THE DAUGHTER OF ALOUETTE. By 

Mary A. Owen. Crown Sw. 6s. 

A story of life among the American Indians. 

‘A fascinating story.’ — Literary World. 

Mrs. Pinsent. CHILDREN OF THIS WORLD. By Ellen 
F. Pinsent, Author of ‘Jenny’s Case..’ Crown S vo. 6s. 

‘ Mrs. Pinsent’s new novel has plenty of vigour, variety, and good writing. There 
are certaiuty of purpose, strength of touch, and clearness of vision.' — Athenteum. 

Clark Russell. MY DANISH SWEETHEART. By W. 
Clark Russell, Author of ‘ The Wreck of the Grosvenor,’ etc. 
Illustrated. Fourth Edition. Crmvn 8 vo. 6s. 

G. Manville Fenn. AN ELECTRIC SPARK. By G. Manville 
Fenn, Author of ‘ The Vicar’s Wife,’ ‘A Double Knot,’ etc. Second 
Edition. Crown 8 vo. 6s. 

L. S. McChesney. UNDER SHADOW OF THE MISSION. 
By L, S. McChesney. Crown 8 vo. 6s. 

‘ Those whose minds are open to the finer issues of life, who can appreciate graceful 
thought and refined expression of it, from them this volume will receive a welcome 
as enthusiastic as it will be based on critical knowledge.’— Church Times. 

Ronald Ross. THE SPIRIT OF STORM. By Ronald 

Ross, Author of * The Child of Ocean. * Crown 8vo. 6s. 

A romance of ibe Sea. 1 Weird, powerful, and impressive.' — Bloch and Whitt . 
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R. Pryce. TIME AND THE WOMAN. By Richard Pryce. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

Mrs. Watson. THIS MAN’S DOMINION. By the Author 
of ‘ A High Little World.’ Second Edition. Crown Sz'O. 6s. 

Marriott Watson. DIOGENES OF LONDON. By 

H. B. Marriott Watson. Crown 8 vo. Buckram. 6s. 

M. Gilchrist. THE STONE DRAGON. By Murray Gil- 
christ. Crown 8w. Buckram. 6s. 

1 The author’s faults are atoned for by certain positive and admirable merits. The 
romances have not their counterpart in modem literature, and to read them is a 
unique experience .’ — National Observer, 

E. Dickinson. A VICAR’S WIFE. By Evelyn Dickinson. 

Crown 8 vo. 6s. 

E. M. Gray. ELSA. By E. M'Queen Gray. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


THREE-AND-SIXPENNY NOVELS 

Crown 8 vo. 

DERRICK VAUGHAN, -NOVELIST. By Edna Lyall. 
MARGERY OF QUETHER. By S. Baring Gould. 
JACQUETTA. By S. Baring Gould. 

SUBJECT TO VANITY. By Margaret Benson. 

THE SIGN OF THE SPIDER. By Bertram Mitford. 
THE MOVING FINGER. By Mary Gaunt. 

JACO TRELOAR. By J. H. Pearce. 

THE DANCE OF THE HOURS. By v Vera.’ 

A WOMAN OF FORTY. By Esm£ Stuart. 

A CUMBERER OF THE GROUND. By Constance 
Smith. 

THE SIN OF ANGELS. By Evelyn Dickinson. 

AUT DIABOLUS AUT NIHIL. By X. L. 

THE COMING OF CUCULAIN. By Standish O’Grady. 
THE GODS GIVE MY DONKEY WINGS. By Angus 
Evan Abbott. 

THE STAR GAZERS. By G. Manville Fenn. 

THE POISON OF ASPS. By R. ORTON Prowse. 

THE QUIET MRS. FLEMING. By R. Pryce. 
DISENCHANTMENT. By F. Mabel Robinson. 

THE SQUIRE OF WANDALES. By A. Shield. 

A REVEREND GENTLEMAN. By J. M. Cobban. 
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A DEPLORABLE AFFAIR. By W. E. NORRIS. 

A CAVALIER’S LADYE. By Mrs. Dicker. 

THE PRODIGALS. By Mrs. Oliphant. 

THE SUPPLANTER. By P. Neumann. 

A MAN WITH BLACK EYELASHES. By H. A. KENNEDY. 
A HANDFUL OF EXOTICS. By S. Gordon. 

AN ODD EXPERIMENT. By Hannah Lynch. 


HALF-CROWN NOVELS 

A Scries of Novels by popular Authors. 

1. HOVENDEN, V.C. By F. Mabel Robinson. 

2. ELI’S CHILDREN. By G. Manville Fenn. 

3. A DOUBLE KNOT. By G. Manville Fenn. 

4. DISARMED. By M. Betham Edwards. 

5. A MARRIAGE AT SEA. By W. Clark Russell. 

6. IN TENT AND BUNGALOW. By the Author of ‘Indian 

Idylls.’ 

7. MY STEWARDSHIP. By E. M'Queen Gray. 

8. JACK’S FATHER. By W. E. NORRIS. 

9. JIM B. 

10. THE PLAN OF CAMPAIGN. By F. Mabel Robinson. 

11. MR. BUTLER’S WARD. By F. Mabel Robinson. 

12. A LOST ILLUSION. By LESLIE Keith. 


Lynn Linton. THE TRUE HISTORY OF JOSHUA DAVID- 
SON, Christian and Communist. By E. Lynn Linton. Eleventh 
Edition. Post 8 vo. is. 


Books for Boys and Girls 

A Series of Books by ■well-known Authors , well illustrated. 

1. THE ICELANDER’S SWORD. By S. Baring Gould. 

2. TWO LITTLE CHILDREN AND CHING. By Edith 

E. Cuthell; 

3. TODDLEBEN’S HERO. By M. M. BLAKE. 

4. ONLY A GUARD-ROOM DOG. By Edith E. Cuthell. 

5. THE DOCTOR OF THE JULIET. By Harry Colling- 

WOOD. 

6. MASTER ROCKAFELLAR’S VOYAGE. By W. CLARK 

Russell. 

7. SYD BELTON : Or, The Boy who would not go to Sea. 

By G. Manville Fenn. 
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The Peacock Library 

A Series of Books for Girls by well-known Authors, 
handsomely bound in blue and silver, and well illustrated. 

1. A PINCH OF EXPERIENCE. By L. B. Walford. 

2. THE RED GRANGE. By Mrs. Molesworth. 

3. THE SECRET OF MADAME DE MONLUC. By the 

Author of * Mdle Mori.’ 

4. DUMPS. By Mrs. Parr, Author of ‘Adam and Eve.’ 

5. OUT OF THE FASHION. By L. T. Meade. 

6. A GIRL OF THE PEOPLE. By L. T. Meade. 

7. HEPSY GIPSY. By L. T. Meade. 2s. 6 d. 

8. THE HONOURABLE MISS. By L. T. Meade. 

9. MY LAND OF BEULAH. By Mrs. Leith Adams. 

University Extension Series 

A series of books on historical, literary, and scientific subjects, suitable 
for extension students and home-reading circles. Each volume is com- 
plete in itself, and the subjects are treated by competent writers in a 
broad and philosophic spirit. 

Edited by J. E. SYMES, M.A., 

Principal of University College, Nottingham. 

Crown Svo. Price (with some exceptions) 2 s. 6 d. 

The following volumes are ready : — 

THE INDUSTRIAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND. By H. de B. Gibbins, 
D.Litt.. M.A., late Scholar of Wadham College, Oxon., Cobden Prizeman. 
Fifth Edition, Revised. With Maps and Plans, y. 

‘A compact and clear story of our industrial development. A study of this concise 
but luminous book cannot fail to give the reader a clear insight into the principal 
phenomenaof our industrial history. The editor and publishers are to be congrat- 
ulated on this first volume of their venture, and we shall look with expectant 
interest for the succeeding volumes of the series. University Extension Journal. 

A HISTORY OF ENGLISH POLITICAL ECONOMY. By L. L. Price, 
M.A., Fellow of Oriel College, Oxon. Second Edition. 

PROBLEMS OF POVERTY : An Inquiry into the Industrial Conditions of 
the Poor. By J. A. Hobson, M. A. Third Edition. 

VICTORIAN POETS. By A. Sharp. 

THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. By J. E. Syhes, M.A. 

PSYCHOLOGY. By F. S. Granger, M.A. 
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THE EVOLUTION OF PLANT LIFE: Lower Forms. By G. MASSEE. 
With Illustrations. 

AIR AND WATER. Professor V. B. Lewes, M.A. Illustrated. 

THE CHEMISTRY OF LIFE AND HEALTH. By C. W. Kimmins, 
M.A. Illustrated. 

THE MECHANICS OF DAILY LIFE. By V. P. Sells, M.A. Illustrated. 
ENGLISH SOCIAL REFORMERS. H. de B. Gibbins, D.Litt., M.A. 
ENGLISH TRADE AND FINANCE IN THE SEVENTEENTH 
CENTURY. By W. A. S. Hewins, B.A. 

THE CHEMISTRY OF FIRE. The Elementary Principles of Chemistry. 
By M. M. Pattison Muir, M.A. Illustrated. \ 

A TEXT-BOOK OF AGRICULTURAL BOTANY. By M. C. Potter, 
M.A.. F. L.S. Illustrated. y. 6 d. 

THE VAULT OF HEAVEN. A Popular Introduction to Astronomy. 
By R. A. Gregory. With numerous Illustrations. 

METEOROLOGY. The Elements of Weather and Climate. By H. N, 
Dickson, F.R.S.E., F. R. Met. Soc. Illustrated. 

A MANUAL OF ELECTRICAL SCIENCE. By George J. Burch, 
M.A. With numerous Illustrations. 31. 

THE EARTH. An Introduction to Physiography. By Evan Small, M A. 
Illustrated. 

INSECT LIFE. By F. W. Theobald, M.A. Illustrated. 

ENGLISH POETRY FROM BLAKE TO BROWNING. By W. M. 
Dixon, M.A. 

ENGLISH LOCAL GOVERNMENT. By E. JENKS, M.A., Professor of 
Law at University College, Liverpool. 

THE GREEK VIEW OF LIFE. By G. L. Dickinson, Fellow of King’s 
College, Cambridge. 

Social Questions of To-day 

Edited by H. de B. GIBBINS, D.Litt., M.A. 

Crown 8 vo. 2s. 6 d. 

A series of volumes upon those topics of social, economic, 
and industrial interest that are at the present moment fore- 
most in the public mind. Each volume of the series is written by an 
author who is an acknowledged authority upon the subject with which 
he deals. 

The following Volumes of the Series are ready : — 

TRADE UNIONISM— NEW AND OLD. By G. Howell, Author of 
' The Conflicts of Capital and Labour.' Second Edition. 

THE CO-OPERATIVE MOVEMENT TO-DAY. By G. J. Holyoake, 
Author of ' The History of Co-Operation.’ Second Edition. 

MUTUAL THRIFT. By Rev. J. Frome Wilkinson, M.A., Author of 
‘ The Friendly Society Movement.' 
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PROBLEMS OF POVERTY : An Inquiry into the Industrial Conditions of 
the Poor. By J. A. Hobson, M.A. Third Edition, 

THE COMMERCE OF NATIONS. By C. F. Bastaple, M.A., Professor 
of Economics at Trinity College, Dublin. 

THE ALIEN INVASION. By W. H. Wilkins, B.A., Secretary to the 
Society for Preventing the Immigration of Destitute Aliens. 

THE RURAL EXODUS. By P. Anderson Graham. 

LAND NATIONALIZATION. By Harold Cox, B.A. 

A SHORTER WORKING DAY. By H. de B. Gibbins, D.Litt., M.A., 
and R. A. Hadfield, of the Hecla Works, Sheffield. 

BACK TO THE LAND: An Inquiry into the Cure for Rural Depopulation. 
By H. E. Moore. 

TRUSTS, POOLS AND CORNERS: As affecting Commerce and Industry. 
By J. Stephen Jeans, M.R.I., F.S.S. 

THE FACTORY SYSTEM. By R. Cooke Taylor. 

THE STATE AND ITS CHILDREN. By Gertrude Tuckwell. 
WOMEN’S WORK. By Lady Dilke, Miss Bulley, and Miss Whitley. 

MUNICIPALITIES AT WORK. The Municipal Policy of Six Great 
Towns, and its Influence on their Social Welfare. By Frederick Dolman. 

SOCIALISM AND MODERN THOUGHT. By M. Kaufmann. 

THE HOUSING OF THE WORKING CLASSES. By R. F. Bovvmaker. 

MODERN CIVILIZATION IN SOME OF ITS ECONOMIC ASPECTS. 
By W, Cunningham, D.D., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 

THE PROBLEM OF THE UNEMPLOYED. By J. A. Hobson, B.A., 
Author of ‘ The Problems of Poverty.’ 

LIFE IN WEST LONDON. By Arthur Sherwell, M.A. Second Edition. 


Classical Translations 

EditedbyH. F. FOX, M. A., Fellow and Tutor of Brasenose College, Oxford. 

Messrs. Methuen are issuing a New Series of Translations from the 
Greek and Latin Classics. They have enlisted the services of some 
of the best Oxford and Cambridge Scholars, and it is their intention that 
the Series shall be distinguished by literary excellence as well as by 
scholarly accuracy. 

.ESCHYLUS— Agamemnon, Choephoroe, Eumenides. Translated by Lewis 
CAMPBELL, LL.D., late Professor of Greek at St. Andrews, 5-f. 

CICERO— De Oratore I. Translated by E. N. P. Moor, M.A. 31. 6 d. 

CICERO — Select Orations (Pro Milone, Pro Murena, Philippic 11., In 
Catilinam). Translated by H. E. D. Blakiston, M.A., Fellow and 
Tutor of Trinity College, Oxford. 5r. 
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CICERO— De Natura Deorum. Translated by F. Brooks, M.A., late 
Scholar of Balliol College, Oxford. 3*. 6 d. 

LUCIAN — Six Dialogues (Nigrinus, Icaro-Menippus, The Cock, The Ship, The 
Parasite, The Lover of Falsehood). Translated by S. T. Irwin.M.A,, Assis- 
tant Master at Clifton ; late Scholar of Exeter College, Oxford. 3*. 6 d. 

SOPHOCLES— Electra and Ajax. Translated by E. D. A. Morshead, 
M.A., Assistant Master at Winchester. 2 s. 6d. 

TACITUS — Agricola and Germania. Translated by R. B. Townshend, 
late Scholar of Trinity College, Cambridge. 2 s. 6 d. 

Educational Books 

CLASSICAL 

PLAUTI BACCHIDES. Edited with Introduction, Commentary, and 
Critical Notes by J. M'Cosh, M.A. Fcap. i,to. 12s. 6d. 

‘The notes are copious, and contain a great deal of information that is good and 
useful.’ — Classical Review. 

TACITI AGRICOLI. With Introduction, Notes, Map, etc. By R. F. 
Davis, M.A. , Assistant Master at Weymouth College. Crown Svo. 2 s. 

TACITI GERMANIA. By the same Editor. Crown 8 -jo. 2 s. 

HERODOTUS: EASY SELECTIONS. With Vocabulary. By A. C. 
Liddell, M. A., Assistant Master at Nottingham High School. Fcap. 
Svo. is. 6d. 

SELECTIONS FROM THE ODYSSEY. By E. D. Stone, M.A., late 
Assistant Master at Eton. Fcap. Svo. is. 6 d. 

PLAUTUS : THE CAPTIVI. Adapted for Lower Forms by J. H. FreSse, 
M.A., late Fellow of St. John’s, Cambridge, is. 6 d. 

DEMOSTHENES AGAINST CONON AND CALLICLES. Edited with 
Notes and Vocabulary, by F. Darwin Swift, M.A., formerly Scholar 
of Queen's College, Oxford ; Assistant Master at Dcnstone College. 
Fcap. Svo. 2r. 

GERMAN 

A COMPANION GERMAN GRAMMAR. By H. de B. Gibbins, D.Litt., 
M.A., Assistant Master at Nottingham High School. Crown 8co. xr. 6.1. 

GERMAN PASSAGES FOR UNSEEN TRANSLATION. By E. 
M’Queen Gray. Crmvn Svo. 2 s. 6d. 

SCIENCE 

THE WORLD OF SCIENCE. Including Chemistry, Heat, Light, Sound, 
Magnetism, Electricity, Botany, Zoology, Physiology, Astronomy, and 
Geology. By R. Elliott Steel, M.A., F.C.S. 147 Illustrations. 
Second Edition. Crown Svo. 2 s. 6 d. 

‘ If Mr. Steel is to he placed second to any for this quality of lucidity, it is only to 
Huxley himself; and to be named in the same breath with this master of the 
craft of teaching is to be accredited with the clearness of style and simplicity of 
arrangement that belong to thorough mastery of a subject.’ — Parents Review. 

ELEMENTARY LIGHT. By R. E. Steel. With numerous Illustrations, 
Crown Svo. 4 r. 6d. 
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ENGLISH 

ENGLISH RECORDS. A Companion to the History of England. By 
H. E. Malden, M.A. Crown 8 vo. 3^. 6 d. 

A book which aims at concentrating information upon dates, genealogy, officials, con- 
stitutional documents, etc., which is usually found scattered in different volumes. 

THE ENGLISH CITIZEN : HIS RIGHTS AND DUTIES. By H. E. 
Malden, M.A. is. 6 d. 

1 The book goes over the same ground as is traversed in the school books on this 
subject written to satisfy the requirements of the Education Code. It would 
serve admirably the purposes of a text-book, as it is well based in historical 
facts, and keeps quite clear of party matters.' -—Scots man. 

METHUEN'S COMMERCIAL SERIES 
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